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PKEFACE. 


In the course of witiiig this little ■work, it 
was thought advisable to -VTite a compauion 
work on the subject of “ conversing with 
ease,” that is to say, on the art of polite 
conversation, or the so-called “ small talk ” of 
Society, as in many of the chapters of the 
present work it was found necessary to fre- 
quently suggest appropriate remarks to be 
made under various circumstances ; and such 
remarks have been occasionally made in the 
various chapters, but in a emsory manner 
only, as to have gone into the subject more 
fully would have rendered this work of toe 
voluminous a character, besides trenching 
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upon its original design, viz., that of being a 
book of rules and reference;’’ while the 
art of polite conversation could but be con- 
sidered as a book of useful hints, suggestions, 
and advice, on ^^what to say,” and ‘‘how to 
say it,” or how to converse with ease. 
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INTEODUOTOEY IffiMlEKS. 


The title of this work sufficiently indicates the 
nature of its contents. “ The Usages of G-ood 
Society ” relate not only to good manners ” and to 
‘‘ good breeding,” but also to the proper etiquette to 
be observed on every occasion or at: every social event. 

Kbt only are certain rules laid down, and minutely 
explained, but the most comprehensive instructions 
are given in each chapter respecting every form or 
phase of the subject under discussion that it may be 
clearly understood, what is done, and what is not 
done, in good society, and also how what is done in 
good society should be done. It is precisely this 
knowledge that gives to its possessor the conscious- 
ness of feeling thoroughly at case in whatever sphere 
lie may happen to move, and causes him to be con- 
/uMered “ well bred ” by all with whom he may come 
in contact. 



X Introd^tctory Remarks. 

A “solecism” may be perhaps in itself but a 
trifling matter, but in the eyes of society at largo it 
assumes proportions of a magnified aspecl, and reflects 
most disadYantageously upon the one by whom it is 
committed ,* the direct inference being, that to commit 
a “solecism” argues the ojflender to be unused to 
society, and consequently not on an equal footing 
•with it. This society resents, and it is not slo'w in 
making its disapproval felt by its demeanour towards 
the intruder. 

Tact and innate refinement, though of the greatest 
assistance to one unused to society, do not sufliee of 
themselves ; and although counting for much, cannot 
supply the want of the actual knowledge of what is 
customary in society. Where tact and innate refine- 
ment do not exist — and this is not seldom the case, 
as they are gifts bestowed upon the few rather than 
upon the many — then a thorough acquaintance with 
the social observances in force in good society becomes 
more than ever necessary, and especially to those who, 
socially speaking, are desirous of making their way in 
the world. 

Those individuals who have, led secluded or isolated 
lives, or who have hitherto moved in other spheres 
than those wherein well-bred people move, will gather 
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CHAPTER I. 

LEAVING CARDS. 

Leaving cards, or card-leaving, is one of the most 
important of social ol3Scrvaiices, as it is tlio ground- 
work or nucleus in general society of all acquaintance- 
sliips, “ Leaving cards,” in tlie first iiistancG, according 
to etiquette, is tlie first step towards forming, or 
towards enlarging, a circle of acquaintances, and the 
neglect of this social duty, or the improper perform- 
ance of it, or the non-fulfilment of its prescribed rules, 
would he a sure step in the opposite direction, viz., the 
prohahlo loss of the desired acquaintanceship, or the 
running the risk of being characterised as ill-bred. 
The following is the received code of “ card-leaving 
in all its details according to the etiquette observed in 
good society by both ladies and gentlemen, and may 
be fearlessly followed. 

The duty of “ leaving cards ” principally devolves 
upon the mistress of the house ; the wife leaves cards 
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for hor Imsbaiid, as ■well as for liersclf ; the daughter 
for her father; the niece for her uncle. In every 
case, the mistress of the house performs this duty for 
the master of the house in the circle in whicli they 
jointly move, leaving cards on the acquaintances 
at ■^vhose houses they visit, and by whom they are 
visited in return. Thus, the “master of the house” 
has himself little or no card-leaving to do, beyond 
leaving cards on his bachelor friends, as it is not eti- 
quette for ladies, either married or single, to leave 
cards on bachelors, except after an entertainment given 
by a bachelor, at wliich a lady has been present. 

Bachelors themselves have to observe and follow 
the rules of “ card-leaving ; ’’ it is an iihsome duty 
to many, and is therefore very often neglected-— 
at least, in a measure and under various circum- 
stances. If a bachelor has a number of intimate 
friends, the consequences of his neglect of this social 
observance trouble him but little, his friends probably 
know W'-here to find him, and probably cannot got 
on without him ; therefore with them he docs 
not stand on ceremony, consequently no card-leaving 
is necessary in the case. But if a bachelor has his 
way to make in society, and if lie wishes to keep -up 
the acquaintances he has already made, ho must bo 
punctilious in the matter of card-leaving ; altliougli 
popular individuals, much occupied in various w'aya, 
may he, and very often are, excused hy the mistress 
of a house when they have failed in this duty towards 
her. The offenders are generally so repentant, and so 
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ready to accuse tliemselyes, and make such flattering 
and plausible excuses, when brought to book for any 
such neglect by the offended lady, that her ruffled 
dignity is easily restored and her anger mollified, and 
she hardly ever visits her displeasure upon them with 
anything like the severity she would exhibit towards 
her own sex did they err towards her in a similar 
manner ; for her own sex there would be little excuse 
made, or opportunity given to make it. Still, though 
indulgence h extended towards young men, those are 
the greatest favourites in society who do not constantly 
require it at the hands of ladies. Bachelors, as a rule, 
are expected to leave cards on the master and mistress 
of a house with whom they are acquainted as soon as 
they are aware that the family have arrived in town, 
or have arrived at a country town, or watering-place, 
or have returned to their country house; or if a 
bachelor himself has been away, he should leave cards 
on his acquaintances immediately after his return — 
he should leave one card for the mistress of the house 
and one for its master. A gentleman seldom turns 
his card down at the corner, even though he may be 
acquainted with other ladies of the family besides the 
mistress of the house. A gentleman would not leave 
a card for the young daughters of the house, or for 
any young relative of its mistress who might be stay- 
ing with her ; but if a married lady with whom he 
was acquainted happened to be staying with the 
friends on whom he was calling, he could of course 
leave a card for her and for her husband, if he also 

B % 
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were on a visit at the same house, telling the servant 
for whom the two cards were intended. 

A gentleman’s card should ho tUn — ^thick cards are 
not in good taste — and not glazed, and of the usual nar- 
row width ; his name should he printed in the centre, 
thus : “'Mr. Smith,” or “Mr. Francis Smith,” should he 
require the addition of his Christian name to distinguish 
liim from his father or elder brother. To have “ Fran- 
cis Smith ” printed on the card without the prefix of 
“Mr. ” would be a glaring solecism, and in the worst 
possible taste ; also initials appertaining to honorary 
rank should nmr be printed or written on a card, 
suchasB.L., Q.O., M.P., KC.B., M.D., &c. Mili- 
tary or professional titles necessaidly precede the sur- 
name of the person bearing them, and of course are 
always used, such as “Colonel Smith,” “Captair 
Smith,” “Eev. H, Smith,” “Dr. Smith,” & 0 . 

As regards titles, “ The Honourable ” is the only 
title that is not used on a visiting card. Thus, “The 
Honourable Henry Smith’s” card would bear the words 
“Mr. Henry Smith” only, minus “The Honourable.” 

A baronet’s card would be printed thus, “Sir 
George Smith,” and a knight’s card thus, “Sir 
Charles Smith.” A gentleman’s address should be 
printed in the left hand corner of the card. If 
a member of a club, it is usual to print the name 
of the club at the right hand. Officers usually 
have the name of the club printed at the left hand 
corner in the place of the address, and the regi- 
ment to which they belong at the right hand. Cards 
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sliould be printed in small copper-plate type, mthout 
ornamentation of any kind. Old English letters look 
old-fashioned on a card, and are but little used ; and 
ornamented capital letters are nover used, and are ont 
of date. The type should be as plain and as free from 
any sort of embellishment as it -well can be. 

Visiting cards can under no circumstances be sent by 
post ; to do so -would betray the greatest ignorance of 
what is done in society. Cards must be left in person. 
They might occasionally bo left by a brother officer, or 
by an intimate friend, who might happen to be leaying 
cards on a mutual acquaintance ; but it would be ex- 
ceptional to do 60, and would probably only occur 
when “time” was of the greatest importance, and 
the distance a formidable one. But the rule is for a 
gentleman to leave his card in person. 

As regards leaving cards upon neio acquaintances, 
a gentleman may not leave his card upon a married 
lady, or the mistress of a house, to whom he has been 
introduced, however gracious or agreeable she has 
been to him, unless she expressly asks him to call, or 
gives him to understand in an unmistakable manner 
that his doing so would be agreeable to her. This 
rule holds good, whether the introduction has taken 
place at a dinner-party, at a ball, at an “ at home,” 
at a country house gathering, or elsewhere ; he -would 
not be authorised in leaving his card on her on such 
slight acquaintanceship ; as, if she desired his further 
acquaintance, she would make some polite allusion to 
his calling at her house, such as “ I hope we shall see 
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you -when we are in. town this season ; ” or, “ I am 
always at homo at five o’clock, if you like to conic and 
see us ; ” or, I hope we shall seo something of you 
when you come into our neighbourhood ” (if residing 
in the country). If a woman of the w^orld sho -would 
use some such polite formula as the above, but would 
not use a more direct one, in which case he would 
leave his card on her as soon afterwards as convenient, 
and he would also leave a card for the master of the 
house, the lady’s husband or father (as the case 
might he), even if he had not made Im acquaintance 
when making that of the lady. A gentleman may not 
under any circumstances leave a card on a young lady 
to whom he has been introduced, unless her mother, 
chaperone, or the lady under whose care she is for tho 
time, gives him the opportunity of furthering the ac- 
quaintance in the manner we have just indicated ; the 
young lady must not take the initiative herself, but 
must leave it to her mother or chaperone to do so. 
It would he considered ‘rill-bred” were a gcntlo- 
man to ask “ if he might have the pleasure of call- 
ing,” &o. 

In the event of a gentleman receiving an invitation 
to an entertainment at the house of a new acquaint- 
ance, either from a lady to whom he has been recently 
introduced, or through some mutual friend, he should 
leave his cards at the house the da^ after the enter- 
tainment, one for the mistress, and one for the master 
of the house, whether he had accepted the invitation 
or not It is imperative for a gentleman to leave his 
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cards on the host, or on the hostess, after every enter- 
tainment to which he has been invited by them, 
whether it he a dinner-party, or ball, or “ at hoine,^' &c. 
Whether he has been present or not, the fact of his 
having been invited by them obliges him to pay them 
this civility. If invited by a new acq^naintance, the 
cards should be left the day after the entertainment, 
bnt if by a less recent acquaintance, they may be left 
within the week, or within ten days if in the country,* 
but the earlier the cards are left the greater the polite- 
ness shown. If a bachelor acquaintance gives an enter- 
tainment, the same rule applies as to the necessity of 
cards being left on him by those gentlemen but slightly 
acquainted with him, who have been invited to the 
entertainment. The rules of etiquette, though stringent 
as regards acquaintances, have little or no application 
as regards intimate friends ; friendship over-7'ules 
etiquette, and in a manner usurps its place. . There is 
very little "ceremonious” card -leaving observed 
between gentlemen ; if any intimacy exists between 
them they mil probably meet frequently enough in 
society without ceremoniously calling on each other. 
Of course, if a gentleman should not find his friend 
at home w^hen calling upon him, he would naturally 
leave his card as a proof of his having wanted to see 
him, rather than as a mark of punctilious politeness. 

When the acquaintance existing between gentlemen 
is hnt slight, they would leave a card on one another 
occasionallj'', especially when they do not move in the 
same circle, and are not otherwise likely to meet ; it 
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generally follows that the one who most desires the 
acquaintanceship is the one to leave his card first, 
always supposing that the strength of the acipiaintanee 
would warrant his so doing. The one of highest rank 
would be the one to intimate that he desires the ac- 
quaintance of the other ; if the rank be equal, it is a 
matter of inclination which calls first. 

If a gentleman has been invited to an entertain- 
ment given at the house of a new acquaintance, 
whether the acquaintance be a lady or a gentleman, 
it would be etiquette for him to leave his card upon 
them on their arrival in town or elsewhere, even 
though they may not have invited him to any sub- 
sequent entertainment given by them within the year. 
If during the following year they do not again invite 
him, he might consider the acquaintance at an end, 
and cease to call. These complimentary calls made, 
or rather cards left, should not average more than four 
during the year. • • 

Between ladies the etiquette of card -leaving is very 
strictly followed and punctiliously observed in all its 
laws. 

A lady, on arriving in town or at a watering-place, 
where she is a resident, or at her country-house, sIlg 
having been absent some considerable time, should at 
once leave cards on her acquaintances and friends, to 
signify that she had arrived or returned homo, as the 
case might be. But if her absence had only been a 
temporaiy one, and she had not therefore left P. P. C. 
cards previous to her departure, she would take up 
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her carcl-loaving at the ijoint whore it stood when she 
went away, that is to say, she w'ould leave cards upon 
those who had last left cards upon her. 

Some ladies labour under the mistake of supposing 
that tlioir acquaintances should first call on them on 
their arrival in town or elsewhere, but common sense 
would alone point to the contrary, even if there were 
no etiquette in the matter ; as friends cannot be sup- 
posed to ‘'guess'^ at this fact, they therefore require 
to be officially informed of it by means of visiting- 
cards being left upon them. Card-leaving by residents 
in the country on new arrivals is a totally different 
matter, and will bo referred to in its turn. 

All visiting cards must be left in person as a matter 
of course ; they should never be sent hi/ post : it 
would be a great breach of etiquette to do so under 
any circumstances. Under certain circumstances a 
servant might he allowed to leave them for his mis- 
tress, but this is not often done; “distance,” “un- 
favourable weather,” “pressing engagements,” or 
“delicate health,” w^ould he perhaps sufficient and 
good reasons for sending cards hy a servant ; but, as 
a rule, ladies invariably leave their cards themselves. 
It was formerly the custom, on arriving in town, for 
ladies wntli a large acquaintance to send their visiting- 
cards to their various friends and acquaintances by a 
footman ; but this practice is now more unusual than 
usual, it being found more satisfactory for the lady 
herself to perform this duty, 

A lady, having a large acquaintance, would keep a 
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visiting-book, in vi’-liicli to enter the names of her ac- 
quaintances, and the date -when their cards were left 
upon her, with tho dates of her return cards upon them, 
that she might know whether a card were due to her 
from them, or whether it were due to them from her. 

A lady, having a small acquaintance, would find a 
memorandum-book sufficient for tbe purpose ; a line 
sliould be drawn down the centre of every page, 
dividing it into two columns, the one column for tho 
names, and the opposite column for the dates of the 
calls made and returned. 

A lady’s visiting-card should be printed in small, 
clear copper-plate typo, and free from any kind of 
embellishment as regards ornamental or old English 
letters. It should be a Him card, and u'ithout glaze, 
and the size three and a half inches in width, by two 
and a half inches in depth. The name of the lady 
should be printed in the centre of tbe card, and her 
address in the left-hand corner. If she had a 
second address, it would be printed in the opposite 
corner of the card. If the second address was but a 
temporaiy one, it would be written and not printed. 

A married lady would never use her Christian 
name on a card, but she -would always use her hus- 
band’s Christian name before her surname if his father 
or elder brother wore living. 

In the higher circles of London society it is now 
considered ‘‘old-fashioned” for husbands and -wives 
to have tlicir names printed on the mne card, but iu 
the country, and at watering places, the practice (,)f 
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having the two names on the same card, « Mr. and 
' is still much followed ; but even when these 
cards aro used, a lady and gentleman would still 
require separate cards of their own. 

It is not etiquette for young ladies to have visiting- 
cards of their own ; it would be considered very bad 
stylo were they to use them. Their names are always 
printed beneath that of thei:^ mother on her card, 

either Miss or “ The Misses as the 

case might be. If a young lady’s Christian name were 
used on a card, it would be a great solecism were the 
prefix of “ Miss ” to be omitted. 

In the case of there being no mother living, the 
daughter’s name would be printed beneath that of her 
father on the usual lady’s visiting card, but never on 
the smaller cards used by gentlemen. The same rule 
would apply to a brother and sister residing alone. 

If ^ a young lady were taken out into society by a 
relative or friend her name would be written in pencil 
under that of the lady chaperoning her, on her visit- 
ing card. 

Maiden ladies of a certain age would have visiting 
cards of their own. 

As has been said, the title of “ Honourable ” is 
never used on a visiting card, but all other cities aro 
used.^ ^ The The ” preceding the title, is not used on 
a visiting card. 

If a lady is driving when she makes her call-gen- 
tloracn seldom accompany their wives on these oeca- 
sions— her man servant would inquire if the mistress 
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of tlie house were “ at home.” If “ not at home,” 
the lady calling would hand him thvcQ cards, one 
of her own, and im of her husband’s; hut if her 
husband’s name were printed on her card, thus, “ Mr. , 

and Mrs, then one of his cards only would be 

required ; her card would be left for the mistress of the 
house, as a lady leaves a card for a lady only ; while 
a gentleman leaves a card for both husband and wife. 

The man servant of the lady calling would hand 
these cards to the servant answering the door without 
remark, and the latter would hold them in his hand 
until the lady had driven off. 

If a lady were merely leaving cards, and not in- 
tending to call, she would hand the three cards to her 

servant, saying For Mrs. ” and he would repeat 

“ For Mrs. ” to the servant answering the door, 

when giving in the cards. This ensures the cards 
being left at the right address, and is the correct 
foimula for the occasion. 

If a lady were walking when she left her cards, or 
paid her call, and found her friend was not at homo, 
she would repeat the same formula in both cases, as 
above. 

If a lady were sufficiently intimate to call, she 

would ask if “ Mrs. were at home ? ” and if she 

were at home, she would, on leaving the house, leave 
two of her husband’s cards on the hall table in a con- 
spicuous place. She should not put them in the card 
basket, or give them to the host if he were at homo, 
and polite enough to escort her to her carriage, o? 
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leave tliem on tlie drawing-room table, or oifer them 
to lier hostess, all of which would be very incorrect ; 
but she might in the haU hand them to the man 
servant silently, or she miglit send them in by her 
own servant when seated in her carriage, sajdng For 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith.” She. would on no account 
leave her oim card on the hall table, having herself 
seen the lady of the house, as having done so, does 
away with the reason for leaving a card; on this 
occasion she must leave two separate cards of her 
husband’s ; one for the master and one for the mistress 
of the house. 

If the lady calling were accompanied by her hus- 
band and the lady were at home, the husband would 
leave one of his own cards for the master of the house, 
which would bo the only card left on the oci^asion. 
If the master of the house were at home also, then 
no Gcirds would be left. 

If there were a daughter, or daughters, the lady 
calling would, when leaving cards, turn down one 
corner — the right hand corner generally — of her 
visiting card, for her, or for them ; or if she preferred 
it, she might leave a separate card for the daughters ; 
it is immaterial which is done, only if the daughters 
were young ladies it is more usual to turn down the 
corner of the card only. 

The practice of turning down the corner of a 
visiting card signifies that the ladies of the family, 
as well as the hostess, are included in the call 
Foreigners often turn down the end of the card 
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instead of ono conicr only, wHcIi signifies tlic same 
tiling. 

Again, if there were sons or a son, the lady calling 
wonld leavo her husband’s cards or card for them ; 
but she could not leave her husband’s card for the 
daughters, neither could she leave her own card for 
the sous. It should bo remembered that m cards are 
left on those members of a family who are at home 
when a call is made. 

Cards should always be returned within a weeli if 
possible, or ten days at latest, after they have been 
left; but to do so within a week would be more 
courteous. And care must be taken to return the 

calls” or “cards” according to the etiquette ob- 
served by the person making the call, or leaving the 
card; that is to say, that a “call” must not be 
returned by a card only, or a “card” by a “call.” 
Tim is a point ladies are very punctilious about. 

If a lady of higher rank were to return a card by a 
“ call ” asMug if the mistress of the house were “ at 
home,” her doing so would be proper etiquette, and 
would be considered a compliment ; but if she returned 
a “ call ” by a card only, it would be taken to mean 
that she wished the acquaintance to be of the slightest ; 
but if a lady were to call upon an acquaintance of higher 
rank than herself, who had only left a card npon her, 
her doing so would he a breach of etiquette. Therefore, 
as either of those mistakes might he occasioned by tlie 
servant who receives the cards at the hall door, as to 
whether the ladies calling had or had not asked if his 
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mistress were at home, and also as io- icMch of the ladies 
had or had not done so, the servant should be required 
to write on a slate kept for that purpose in the hall 
the names of those ladies who had asked if his mistress 
were at home. A little caution in this respect obviates 
placing too much reliance on the powers of a servant’s 
memory, and running the risk of committing a breach 
of etiquette. In large establishments the hall porter 
enters the names of all callers in a book expressly kept 
for the purpose, while some ladies merely desire their 
servant to sort the cards left for them. This last plan 
may answer well enough when the servant is a very 
efficient one, but in ordinary cases it is not safe to trust 
to this being done effectually. 

The name of the lady or gentleman for whom the 
cards are intended mmt never he icritten on the cards 
left at the house : it would be a great solecism to do 
this. The only case in which it should he done 
would be when cards are left on a lady or gentleman 
staying at a crowded hotel, when, to save confusion, 
and to ensure their receiving them, their names might 
be written on them thus, “ For Mr. and Mrs. )Smitli.” 
But this would be quite an exceptional case, otherwise 
to do so would be extremely vulgar. 

If a young lady were leaving cards on her acquaint- 
ances ..ind she herself were on a visit unaccompanied 
by either father or mother, and her chaperone or the 
lady whose guest she was were unacquainted with the 
lady on whom she wished to call, she would leave her 
mother’s card on which her own name was also printed, 
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and draw a pencil tlirougli her mother’s name, thus 
intimating that her mother was not with her on this 
occasion. If a lady were leaving cards on a friend 
who is the guest of some one with whom she was im- 
acquainted, she would only leave cards for her friend, 
and not for her friend’s, hostess. 

If she were slightly acquainted with her friend’s 
hostess she would leave cards upon her, on the oc- 
casion of her first visit to her friend, hut it would not be 
necessary to do so at eveiy subsequent visit, especially 
if such visits were of frequent occurrence. 

Yisiting cards should be left after every entertain- 
ment by those who have been invited, whether they 
have aceepted the invitations or not, and they should 
be left the day after the entertainment, if possible, 
and certainly within the week, according to the order' 
of tearing cards already indicated. By entertainment is 
meant dinners, balls, “ at homes,” private theatricals, 
amateur concerts, garden-parties, &c. On these oc- 
casions cards are merely left without inquiring if the 
hostess is home,” although after a dinner-party 
it is the ride to ask if she is at home,” as to dine 
at a house denotes a greater intimacy than the being 
present at a largo gathering. If the hostess wore not 
“at home,” cards would then be left in the usual 
manner. 

If a lady has been but once present at any enter- 
tainment, whether the invitation came through a 
mutual friend or direct from the hostess herself, the 
hostess being but a sUght acquaintance of her own, 
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besides leavmg cards for her the day following, she 
can, if she desires it, leave cards for her the following 
season^ or, if residing in the same town, wdthin a 
reasonable time of the entertainment; hut if time 
cards are not acknowledged by cards being left in 
return, she would of course understand that the ac- 
quaintance is to proceed no farther. 

A lady cannot leave “cards” on another lady to 
whom she has but recently been introduced at a 
dinner-party, or five o’clock tea, for instance ; she must 
meet her several times in society, and feel sure that 
her acquaintance is desired, before venturing to leave 
cards. If two ladies are of equal rank, “ tact ” will 
be their best guide as to the advisability of leaving 
cards or not upon each other ; the lady of superior 
rank may take the initiative if she pleases. If either 
of the ladies express a wish to further the acquaint- 
ance by asldng the other to oaU upon her, the sug- 
gestion would come from the lady of highest rank ; if 
of equal rank it is immaterial as to which first makes 
the suggestion. But in either case the call should bo 
paid within the week. 

In the country the residents are the first- to leave 
cards 011 the new comers. This they do after having 
duly ascertained the position which the new comers 
occupy in society. 

Persons moving in the same sphere either leave cards 
or call according as they intend to be ceremonious or 
friendly, and the return visits must be paid in like 
manner, a card for a card, a call for a caU. 
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It is etiquette for residents to call on the new 
comers, without having any previous acquaintance 
with them, or without having introductions to them. 

A new comer, even if of higher rank, cannot call 
on a resident in the first instance, but must Avait until 
the resident has taken the initiative. If the resident 
does not care to pursue the acquaintance after the 
first meeting it will he discontinued by not leaving 
cards or by not calling again, and if the new corners 
felt disinclined to continue the acquaintance they 
would return the calls by leaving cards only. 

Calling on new comers in the country is not done 
indiscriminately, but is very much confined to indi- 
vidual status in society and to class. In some coun- 
ties “ society ” is far more exclusive than in others. 
In the home counties “ society ” is less exclusive 
than elsewhere, from the fact that so many of the 
country seats in these counties are rented, bought, 
or built by monied people, while in the more dis- 
tant counties the estates are chiefiy hereditary, and 
are not newly-purchased properties. But even in the 
home counties society is sufficiently exclusive for all 
purposes. 

The custom of residents calling on new comers is 
entirely confined to county society, and does ml 
apply to persons residing in large towns, and populous 
watering places, as town residents would have no 
more idea of calling on new comers Avith Avhom they 
were unacquainted than they would of calling cn 
strangers in London. 
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In old cathedi’al cities and quiet country toAvns, far 
from tliG metropolis, on tlie contrary, the rule holds 
good of residents calling on new comer, s. 

The lady of highest social position in the circle to 
which the new comer belongs, generally takes the 
responsibility of calling first on the new comer. 

By “ new comer is expressed persons who intend 
to reside in a county or town for a long, or even for a 
short period, and who are not casual visitors in the 
place. 

“ Cards,” both in town ” and country, should 
always be left between 2.30 and 6.30. They cannot 
be left in the morning or later in the afternoon than 
6.30, but the most fashionable hours for leaving cards, 
however, would be between 3 and 5 o’clock, 2.30 
and 6.30 being the earliest as well as the latest 
permissible hours. 

A lady, making a strictly business ‘‘call” upon 
another lady, or upon a gentleman on a matter of 
business, cither on a clergyman, doctor, solicitor, &e., 
would give her card to the servant, to be taken to his 
master or mistress. This on aU such occasions would 
be the correct thing to do ; but save under exceptional 
circumstances a lady would not give her visiting card 
to the servant if the lady called upon were at home. 

Cards, to inquire after friends during then illness, 
musit be left in person and not sent by post. On a 
lady’s visiting card must be written above the printed 
name “To inquire,” and nothing else should be added 
to these words. 
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For the purpose of returning tlianks for those 
inquiries cards are sold already printed, and the 
names of tho persons returning thanks have to he 
written above the printed words. Those printed cards 
are generally sent by post, as they are dispatched 
while tho person inquired after is still an invalid. 
These cards are to convey the intelligence of the 
sender’s recovery, therefore they would not bo sent 
while tlie person inquired after was in danger, or 
seriously iU. But if the person inquired after were 
sufficiently recovered to return tlianks in person, the 
usual visiting card, with return thanks for kind 
inquiries,” written above the printed name, would be 
and is the usual mode of returning thanks, and is 
all-sufficient for the purpose. 

The sending ‘^funeral cards” after a death in a 
family is almost inadmissible in society. To do so 
would be considered old-fashioned. The sending 
christening cards also is equally inadmissible and 
equally out of date. 

The practice of sending “wedding cards” is also 
out of date, and out of fashion, and the doing so 
therefore would be an anomaly in tho eyes of the 
fashionable world- 


CHAPTER II. 


“ MOIINING CALLS.’^ 

** Moenikg calls,” so designated on account of tteir 
being made before dinner, are, more strictly speaking, 
“ afternoon calls,” as they can only be made between 
the hours of three and sw o’clock. 

Calls made in the morning — that is, before one 
o’clock — would not come under tlie denomination of 
“morning calls,” as they can only be made by inti- 
mate friends and not by acquaintances, and are not, 
therefore, amenable to the rules of etiquette which 
govern the afternoon calls, which calls are regulated 
in a great measure — as to the hour of calling — by the 
exact degree of intimacy existing between the person 
who calls and the person called upon. From three to 
four o’clock is the ceremonious horn: hv calling; from 
lour to five o’clock is the semi-ceremmiioiis hour ; and 
from five to six o’clock is the wholly friendly and 
without ceremony hour. 

A considerable difference exists with regard to 
“Sunday calls,” or calling on Sundays. Ladies never 
pay ceremonious calls on Sundays; it would not be 
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etiquette for an acquaintance to call on a Sunday, it 
would rather be considered in the light of a liberty, 
unless she were expressly asked to do so. Intimate 
friends, on the contrary, often make Sunday an espe- 
cial day for calling, and therefore ladies and gentlemen 
— more especially gentlemen — extend their calling 
hours from three until six o’clock on Sundays. 

Husbands and wives occasionally pay calls together, 
but oftener they do not. The lady, as a rule, pays a 
call by herself, unless she has a growm-up daughter, 
when she would accompany her mother. Occasionally 
two ladies, both intimate with the lady of the house, 
would pay their calls together. A family party, of 
father, mother, and daughter, or daughters, rarely 
call in town in a body, except under very exceptional 
circumstances ; but in the country a family party of 
three or four would, as a matter of course, call 
together ; it is country etiquette to do so. 

When a lady calls at the house of an acquaintance 

— ^if driving — her servant would ask, “ Is Mrs. A 

at home ? ” If walking, she would ask the question 
herself. If the answer were in the affirmative, the 
servant in reply W' odd answer, “ Yes, ma’am ; ” if in 
the negative, the answer would be, “ Not at home, 
ma’am.” Nothing further would be said by a well- 
mannered servant as to the whereabouts of the mistress 
of the house; and the lady calling must ask no 
questions as to wffien the lady, on whom she is calling, 
will be at home, as it is not considered good taste to 
cross-question servants as to their master’s or mis- 
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tress’s movements. If “ not at hotne,” tlie lady ■would 
leave cards 111 tlie order as described in ibe cliapter on 
“Card- leaving.” 

If the lady of tlie lionse were “at liome/’ tbe 
visitor -wonld enter tbe lionse without further remark ; 
the servant would close the door, and would then had 
the way upstairs, the lady following the servant, not 
walking before him ; he would walk slowly upstairs a 
few steps in advance of her, or of him — ^if the visitor 
were a gentleman. 

If the drawing-room were on the ground-floor, and 
the visitor were unacquainted with the house, the 
servant would say, “ This way, if you please, ma’am,” 
still leading the way. The servant goes before the 
visitor that he may show the way to the drawing- 
room ; and, however accustomed a visitor maybe to a 
house, it is still the proper etiquette for the servant to 
lead the way, and announce him or her to his mis- 
tress ,* and this rule can on no mconnt be dispensed 
with, except in the case of very near relations — 
mothers or sisters, for instance — or ximj intimate 
friends. At the drawing-room door the servant 
waits for a moment until the visitor has reached 
the landing, when she or he would say to the 

servant, “ Mrs. A or “ Mr. A .” It would 

be very vulgar were either to say, “My name is 
‘ Smith,’ ” and to omit the prefix of “ Mr.” or 
“ Mrs.” 

If the visitor calling bears the title of “ Honour- 
able,'’ it is not mentioned by her or him to the servant 
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■when giving the name ; neither is it mentioned by tlio 
servant ■when announcing the visitor. To be an- 
nounced as “ The Honourable Mrs. Smith would bo 
a solecism. All other titles are in force wdicn an- 
nouncing persons of rank ; for instance, Sir G eorge 
Smith,” Lady Smith/' ‘^Lady Mary East;” but a 
Countess, or a Yiscountess, in giving her name to a 
servant, ■would say, “Lady West,” instead of “the 
Countess of West,” and “Lady South,” instead of 
the “Viscountess South.” An Earl or a Viscount 
would style themselves “Lord West,” or “Lord 
South.” The full title is printed on a visiting card, 
as has been already mentioned in the chapter on 
“Card-leaving.” 

A lady or gentleman mmt on no account give her, 
or his, visiting card to the servant when the mistress 
of the house k at hojne, it would be a vulgarism to 
do so under ordinary circumstances. 

If the visitor does not give his or her name to the 
semnt, taking it for granted that ho already knows 
it, the servant, if he does not know it, would say to 
the visitor, “ What name, if you please, ma'am ? ” and 
upon being told, he would open the drawing-room door 
U'ithout hiocJdng, To knock at the door of a drawing- 
room or dining-room would be considered very vulgar, 
and should never he permitted. The only doors in a 
house at which it is proper for servants to knock 
before entering, are those of a bed-room or dressing- 
room. ^ 

The servant, on opening the drawing-room door, 
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would stand in.side tlie doorway, but on one side. 
Having thrown the door wide open, he would not 
stand bobind the door, but well into tlio room ; facing 
the mistress of the house if possible, and would say, 
“Mrs. A- or “ Mr. A 

If the mistress of the house should not bo in the 
drawing-room, the servant would say, instead of an- 
nouncing the name of the visitor, “ My mistress will 
be here directly, ma’am.” lie would then close the 
door, and the visitor would await her coming in the 
drawing-room. It would bo ill-bred of a visitor to 
mahe any inquiries of the servant as to “ how long 
his mistress will be,” or “ where she is,” or “ what 
she is doing,” &c. Visitors are mi expected to con- 
verse with the servants of their acquaintances on any 
topic whatever, and should never attempt to enter into 
conversation with them. 

A gentleman, when calling, as a matter of course, 
takes his hat in his hand with him into the drawing- 
room, and holds it until he has seen the misti'ess of 
the house, and shaken hands with her. He would 
either then place his liat on a chair or talde near at 
hand or hold it in his hand until he took his leave, 
according as to whether ho felt at ease or the reverse. 
He would not put his hat on until in the hall ; as, in 
the house, a gGiitleman never puts on his hat in the 
presence of its mistress. To leave his hat in the hall 
would be cousidcred a liberty, and in very bad taste ; 
only the members of a family residing in the same 
house -would leave their hats in the hall, or enter the 
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drawing-room witliont tlieir hats in their hands. The 
fact of hanging up the hat in the hall proves that the 
oAvner of the hat is at homo there. 

At “ at homes,” small five o’clock teas, Innohcons, 
dinners, &c., the rule is re'ocrsed, and hats are loft in 
the hall by inyited guests ; the invitation constituting 
the difference. A gentleman would take his stick 
with him into the drawing-room, or a small umbrella, 
if it answered the purpose of a stick. 

When gentlemen wear gloves, which in the country 
they seldom or never do, except when driving, and in 
town almost as seldom, they would draw off the right 
hand glove at least before entering the drawing-room; 
but if they preferred to remain gloved — although it is 
not so courteous to do so — they need offer no apology 
when shaldng hands with the lady, or allude to their 
gloves in any way. 

The mistress of a house should be especially careful 
to let her servant know, after luncheon, or before the 
hours for calling, whether she intends to bo “at 
home ” to visitors or not during the afternoon. 

1 “ hfot at home ” is the understood formula expres- 

sive of not wisliing to see visitors. “ Kot at home ” 
is not intended to imply an untruth, but rather to 
signify that for some reason, or reasons, it is not 
desirable to sec visitors ; and as it would be impossible 
to explain to acquaintances the why and the where- 
fore of its being inconvenient to receive visitors, the 
formula of “ jSTot at home ” is all-sufficioiit explana- 
tion, provided always that the servant is able to give 
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a direct answer at once of “IS'ot at liome ” wdien tlio 
query is put to him. If, on the contrary, the servant 
is not sure as to whether his mistress wishes to see 
visitors or not, it is almost a direct offence to the lady 
calling if the servant hesitates as to his answer, and 
leaves her either sitting in her carriage or standing in 
the hall, while “ He will see if his mistress is ^ at 
home,’ ” perhaps returning ndth the unsatisfactory 
answer that she is ‘‘not at home in which case the 
intimation is partly received as a personal exclusion 
rather than as a general exclusion of visitors. 

If a lady is dressing to go out when a visitor calls, 
the servant can mention that fact to a visitor calling, 
and offer to ascertain if his mistress will see the 
caller ; and the caller would use her own discretion 
as to whether she will allow him to do so or not ; but 
unless the visit is one of importance, it would be best 
in such a case only to leave cards. 

A servant must never be permitted to say that his 
mistress is “ engaged with a lady,” or “with a gentle- 
man,” when a second visitor calls; but usher the 
second caller into the drawing-room, as he had pre- 
viously done the first caller. He must on no account 
inquire as to whether his mistress will see the second 
caller or not. Neither must ho inform tlie second 
caller as to whether any one is or is not wuth his 
mistress, as ignorant servants are too apt to do. 

Those rules apply equally to a very small estab- 
lishment, where perhaps only a parlour-maid is kept, 
as to an establishment where two or more men ser- 
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vauts arc kept* The etiquette as to what a servant 
should or should nut do, is precisely the same whether 
the servant he a parlour-maid, a page, a footman, or 
a hutler. 

If the mistress of the house is in the drawing-room 
when the visitor is announced, and she should so 
arrange her occupations as always to he found there 
on the afternoons when she intends being “ at home ” 
sliould visitors call — she would rise, come forward, 
and shake hands with her visitor. She would not 
ask her visitor to ho seated, or to “ take a scat,’^ or 
“ where she would like to sit ? ” or “ which seat she 
would prefer ? &c. ; hut would at once sit down and 

expect her visitor to do the same, which, if she were 
w'ell bred, sheAvould at once do, as near to the hostess 
as possible. 

One point to guard against in “ morning calls ” is a 
fussy ” demeanour on the part of either hostess or 
visitor ; as a morning call is oftener than not a 
tUe-a-Ute, and a Ute-a4ete between two persons but 
slightly acquainted with each other requires a con- 
siderable amount of tact and savoir vivve to he gracc- 
fuily sustained ; each lady being more or less on the 
alert to discover the merits, or demerits, of the other. 
A fussy woman is of necessity an ill-bred woman, as 
she is without repose, without dignity, and without 
mwir vkre. 

It w’’ 0 iild betray that the liostess was not much 
accustomed to society if she should attempt to amuse 
her visitor by the production of albums, photographs, 
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books, illustrated newspapers, portfolios of drawings, 
the artistic ofi'orts of the momhers of the family, and 
the like ; conversation being all that is necessary, 
without having recourse to pictorial displays of such a 
common-place order. 

If not intimate enough to refer to family matters, 
the conversation should turn on light topics of tlie 
liour.* 

Persons unused to society, and not possessing the 
art of conversing with ease, are apt to fall back upon 
these adventitious aids. It would not be considered 
good style to do so, although it would not be precisely 
vulgar. The hostess should rely solely upon her own 
powers of conversation to make the short quarter- of- 
an-hour — which is the limit of a ceremonious call — 
pass pleasantly to her visitor. The hostess would on 
no account ask her visitor if she “ will take any re- 
freshment/’ — “ a glass of wine and a biscuit,” for 
instance, or “ wine and cake ; ” — to do so would be 
considered a breach of good manners. Ino refresh- 
ments whatever, save tea, are offered to morning 
visitors ; they are not supposed to require them ; and 
the custom of offering wedding-cake by a bride to her 
visitors on their first calling upon her is quite an ex- 
ploded custom, and is a thing never done in good 
society. 

In the country it is customary to offer a glass of 
sherry to gentlemen callers, and to order tea for the 
lady visitors, even though the call were made rather 

* See wort entitled “ Society Small TaKs.” 
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early in tlie afternoon, and a little before the usual 
hour for haying tea, 

“ Ccrmoniom ” visits are usually paid before the 
hour of half-past four ; but if tea is brought in ^?hile 
the visitor is in the drawing-room, or if the visitor calls 
while the hostess is partaking of it, she would natu- 
rally offer her visitor some tea, in a polite and easy 
manner, neither persuasively nor coldly. The most 
appropriate and conventional manner of speech for 
this and similar occasions is fully explained in the 
work entitled Society Small Talk,” <&:c. 

When the mistress of the house only expects a few 
callers, “tea” is generally placed on a small table in 
front of her chair-— a silver tray being the most 
fashionable one for the purpose. The hostess would 
* pour out the tea herself ; if a gentleman were present 
he would haud the cups to the visitors or visitor ; if 
no gentleman were present, the hostess would herself 
do so, and then hand the sugar and cream, without 
asking whether they “will take ” either; she 

were preparing the cups of tea herself. 

Plates and d’oyleys are mt used in good society at 
“ afternoon tea ; ” to use them would be considered 
“ had style.” Equally so would it be to envelop the 
teapot in a VTap or cap known as a “ tea cosy ; ” a 
thing which should never be seen in a lady’s drawing- 
room. To use such an article at all when receiving 
visitors would he an unconscious confession of iinpc- 
cuniosity or penuriousness. If the “tea' cosy” is 
intended to prevent the tea getting cold, it would bo 
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more polite — and tlae correct thing to do — if the tea 
were cold, to ring and order a fresh supply for the 
now arrivals. 

The only eatables offered to a caller at afternoon 
tea are thin biscuits, slices of cake, or thin bread- 
and-butter,* pastry, fruit preserves, &c., are never 
offered, though at large afternoon teas these dainties 
are provided. (See chapter on afternoon teas.) If a 
lady visitor intends eating bread and butter, &c., with 
her tea, she would, of course, take off her gloves, and 
put them on again before leaving. She would place 
her empty teacup, if there were no gentleman present 
to take it from her, on the nearest table to her, rather 
than on the tea-tray itself. It is not usual to ask 
visitors to take a second cup of tea, or to inquire if 
“ their tea is to their taste ? ” these questions are weh 
enough in the “housekeeper’s room,” where “tea” is 
a meal ; but they would be out of place in the draw- 
ing-room.” 

Some ladies prefer to have the tea handed round 
by a servant, but in that case it must be handed by a 
man servant and not by a parlour maid ; and the tea 
is then brought in already poured out in tea cups, 
according to the number of guests present, Tho 
man servant, when announcing the last comer, would 
notice the number of guests in the drawing-room, 
and bring cups of tea accordingly. The cream and 
sugar would be placed on the same tray, which 
should be a silver salver, and should be brought to 
each lady according to her rank, and last of all to the 
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mistress of the house. Each lady would help herself 
to sugar and cream whilst the servant was holding 
the tray. A plate containing hread-and-hutter or 
biscuits would algo be placed on the tray. A teapot 
would not he brought in. 

Hoth these ways of serving tea are in equally good 
style, and it is quite immaterial which of the two is 
followed; the latter mode, however, is considered 
more ceremonious than the former. 

It is not usual to offer coffee at small afternoon 
teas ; it is a foreign fashion and not an English one. 
** Morning” callers are never conducted to the dining- 
room to partake of tea ; and tea is only served in the 
dining-room on the occasion of a large five o’clock 
tea, or afternoon “at home,” &c. (See chapter on 
five o’clock teas.) 

If a second visitor arrives, ten or fifteen minutes 
after the first visitor, the first visitor would take her 
leave as soon as she gracefully could, the hostess 
would rise, meet, and shake hands with the second 
wsitor, if a lady, and then reseat herself. If a gen- 
tleman, she would not rise ; the second visitor would 
at once md him or herself near to the hostess. She 
would not of course formally introduce the visitors to 
each other unless she had some espeeial reason for so 
doing. She would, however, in the course of conver- 
sation casually mention the name of each visitor, so 
that each might become aware of the name of the 
other. Formal introductions on these occasions are 
seldom made. But if the hostess possesses tact, 
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and a facility and readiness of speech, she would 
skilfully draw both visitors into the coriversation (a 
subject which is fully enlarged upon in the w'-ork 
already mentioned hi this chapter), but the hostess 
vmnld not^ take this latter course unless aware that 
the two visitors would bo likely to appreciate each 
other. 

If one visitor were to arrive immediately after the 
other, the hostess would converse equally with both 
visitors, and the lady who was the first to arrive 
would be the first to leave, after a call of from ten to 
fifteen minutes ; if there were only one visitor present 
the hostess would accompany her to the door of the 
drawing-room, where she would sometimes linger a 
few moments, whilst the visitor was descending the 
stairs. To do so would not be imperative, but it 
would be courteous. If the host were present he 
would accompany the lady down stairs into the hall • 
this also is an optional civility, and greatly depends 
upon the estimation in which the lady is held by host 
and hostess. 

If iim visitors were present the hostess would rise 
and shake hands with the departing visitor, but unlm 
a person of greater consideration than the visitor who 
still remained seated — for one visitor does not rise 
from her seat wdien another is about to take her 
leave— sho would not accompany her to the drawing- 
room door. ® 

If two visitors, either two ladies or two gentlemen 
had slightly conversed with . each other during a 
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morning call, they •would on no account shake hands 
with eacli other on leaving, but '^-ould merely bow j 
and if they had not spoken to each other they would 
not bow ; if they had been formally introduced they 
would still only bow unless the acquaintance had 
progressed into sudden intimacy through previous 
knowledge of each other. 

If one of the visitors present were a gentleman, he 
would as a matter of course open the drawing-room 
door for the departing visitor, but he w'ould not 
accompany her down stairs unless requested by the 
hostess to do so ; the visitor would bow to him and 
thank him but not shake hands with him. 

When the hostess has shaken hands with the 
guest and before crossing the room with her, she 
would ring the drawing-room bell that the servant 
might be in readiness in the hall to open the door for 
her, and to call up the carriage if driving. She 
would ring the bell even if the host were accom- 
panying the lady down stairs. It would bo very 
inconsiderate for the hostess to forget to ring tlie 
bell to give notice to the servant that a visitor w^as 
leaving. 

In the country, where sometimes tho horses are 
taken out of the carriage, the visitor before rising to 
depart would ask if she might ring and order her 
carriage. If the hostess were within roach of the 
bell she would ring it for her, if a gentleman w’'ore 
present he -w'ould of course do so, if not the hostess 
\YOuld reply in the affirmative, using some polite 
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phrase or other (see the work already referred to), 
and the visitor would herself ring; and on the 
servant’s entrance the visitor would ask for her 
carriage. 

If a lady were driving with a friend, a stranger to 
the acquaintance on whom she was calling, she would 
on no account take her into the house ndth her, but 
leave her in the carriage while she paid her call, 
unless there wore some especial reason for intro- 
ducing the two ladies to each other, or unless both 
ladies had expressed a wish to become acquainted 
with each other. 

If a lady were calling on a friend, the guest of 
some one with whom she herself was unacquainted, 
or even but slightly acquainted, she would in both 
cases ask if her friend were “ at home,” and not if 
the mistress of the house were “ at home,” and having 
paid her visit, on leaving the house she would leave 
cards for its mistress if she were slightly acquainted 
with her, but would not do so if she were unacquainted 
with her. 

If a lady had a guest staying on a visit to her, sho 
•would if possible place a sitting-room at her disposal 
during the hours for calling, where she could receive 
her acquaintances and friends ; hut if this were incon- 
venient, she would when her guest expected visitors 
absent herself from the drawing-room at that par- 
ticular time, unless the expected -visitor were the 
mutual friend of herself and guest. 

If sho should happen to be sitting in the drawing- 
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room with tho guest when the visitor \yas annonneed, 
so as to render an introduction inevitable, a formal 
introduction would then he made, but the mistress of 
the house after a very few minutes would make some 
polite excuse (see “Society Small Talk”), quietly 
h’ave the room, and not return until after the depar- 
ture of the visitor. It would be both inconsiderate 
and ill-bred were the mistress of the house to remain 
in the drawing-room while calls were paid to her 
guest by strangers to herself unless at her guest’s 
particular request. If the visitor were a gentleman 
and the guest a young unmarried lady, the mistress 
of the house would of course remain in the drawing- 
room to chaperone her. 

If the mistress of the house were desirous of making 
the acquaintance of any particular friend of her guest, 
and from whom she expected a visit, when the visit 
occurred and before the visitor took her leave, the 
guest would ask if she would allow her to introduce 
her to the lady with whom she was staying. If her 
visitor desired the introduction she would then ring 
and desire the servant to tell his mistress that 

Mrs. A was in the drawing-room, which message 

the hostess would understand to moan that her 
presence was desired, and the introduction woulo. then 
be made on her appearing. An introduction if made 
in this manner could become the basis of a future 
acquaintance, both ladies having had the option of 
refusing the acquaintance of the other if so disposed ; 
w'liereas a forced introduction -where there wms no 
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option given would hardly count as tlie basis of a 
future acquaintance unless the ladies thus introduced 
mutually appreciated each other. 

In the country it is not necessary to place a sitting- 
room at a guest’s disposal for the purpose of receiving 
visitors, for the obvious reason that a guest would 
hardly have friends and acquaintances of her own in 
the neighbourhood to call upon her ; and if she were 
acquainted with any one in the neighbourhood, he or 
she would in all probability be acquainted with the 
host and hostess also ; if otherwise the hostess would 
give her guest the opportunity of seeing her visitor 
by quitting the drawing-room as has already teen 
explained. 

If a guest is present when the mistress of a house 
is receiving callers, she would as a matter of course 
introduce them to her guest or her guest to them 
according to the rank of either (see chapter on intro- 
ductions.) 

There is no distinct etiquette as regards bridal 
calls; a bride receives her visitors as any other 
married lady would do, and bridal calls differ in no 
way from the usual ceremonious calls. A bride 
would not send any intimation that she had arrived 
at her new home, but her friends and acquaintances 
would call on her at the expiration of the honey- 
moon, about a week after the home coming. 

A bride would not call upon her friends and ac- 
quaintances until they had called upon her.* 

At bridal calls wedding cake is never offered to the 
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visitors, as it is not the custom to do so in good 
society. 

Acquaintances of the bridegroom, whether ladies or 
gentlemen, would leave cards on the bride, whether 
they were acquainted with the brido or not (see 
chapter on card-leaving), and friends of the bride- 
groom, whether ladies or gentlemen, would call on 
the brido though unacquainted with her, and ask if 
she were “ at home.” 

By “ladies” in this case, married ladies are exclu- 
sively referred to, whose husbands are the friends • of 
the bridegroom ; and as gentlemen seldom accompany 
their wives when making “ morning calls,” the mar- 
ried lady would, on her name being announced, shake 
hands with the bride and express her pleasure at 
making the bride’s acquaintance (see “ >Society Small 
Talk”). 

If a lady is acquainted with the daughters of a 
family only, and not with their father or mother, she 
would call on the daughters, who would at once intro- 
duce her to their mother, so that on the next oeea- 
sion of calling, if the mother were not present, the 
lady calling would leave cards for her and the master 
of the house; and at all morning calls, when tlie 
daughters of the house receive a ceremonious visit 
from an acquaintance, in the absence of their mother, 
whether from indisposition or any other cause, cards 
should he left for her in the hall before leaving by the 
lady calling (see chapter on card-leaving). 

Ja mses when “ morninsr calls ” arc made, and 
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the lady called on is “ not at home,” cards must he left 
according to the etiquette described in the chapter on 
“Leaving Cards,” an etiquette Avhich should be 
strictly observed ; and when the lady called on is 
“ at home,” cards must bo loft for the gentlemen of 
the family according to the same rules of card- leaving, 
which cannot be too punctually followed. 



CHAPTER III. 


“ INTEODUCTIONS.” 

“Iktiioductions,” or tlie introducing of persons 
not preyiously acquainted with one another, require 
a considerable amount of tact and discretion on the 
part of those persons maldng introductions. 

There are ceremonious introductions and uncere- 
monious introductions, premeditated introductions and 
unpremeditated introductions ; hut, in all cases, intro- 
ductions should never he mdiscriniinaicli/ made — that 
is to say, without a previous knowledge on the part 
of those making introductions as to whether the per- 
sons thus introduced will he likely to appreciate each 
other, or the reverse, or unless they had expressed a 
desire to hccome acquainted ; as, for instance, a lady 
would not introduce two of her acquaintances residing 
in the same town, although moving in different circles 
to each other, unless they had each expressed such a 
deshe ; as an nndesired introduction, if made, would 
oblige the one persoD, to whom the introduction was 
the most unwelcome, .to treat the other with con- 
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temptuous disregard or to continue an acquaintance 
tliat NYas distasteful. 

Tiiorefore, sliould the sliglitest doubt exist as to 
bow an introduction would bo received — wlietbcr tlie 
meditated introduction was a spontaneous desire on 
tlie part of a lady or gentleman that two of her or his 
friends should become known to each other through 
their good offices, or whether one person has expressed 
a wish to make the acquaintance of another person, 
and has expressed that wish to a mutual friend — the 
received rule is to consult the wishes of both persons 
on the subject before making the introduction. But if 
a difference of rank exists between the two persons, it 
would be sufficient to ascertain the wishes of the per- 
son of highest rank alone. The person about to make 
the introduction w'ould say to Mrs, A. — but not in the 
hearing of Mrs. B. — ‘‘May I introduce Mrs. B. to 
you ?” or some such formula, according to the degree 
of intimacy existing between herself and hirs. A. 
(see “Society Small Talk”). If of equal rank, 
the wislies of the person should be consulted with 
whom the person making the introduction was least 
intimate. In the case of one person having expressed 
a desire to make the acquaintance of another, there 
then remains but the wishes of one person to 
arcortain. 

Acquiescence having been given, the introduction 
would then ho made. In making an introduction, 
tlie lady of lowest rank is introduced to the lady of 
:d<jhcst rank ; in no case would the lady of highest 
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rank be iiiti-oduced to the lady of lowest rank. Tliis 
point of etiquette must always bo strictly observed. 

A gentleman is ahvays introduced to a lady, what- 
ever his rank may be, without reference to her rank, 
whatever it may be. This rule is invariable, and is 
based upon the privilege of the sex — face mix 
dames/’ 

It is not usual to ascertain a gentleman’s wishes as 
to whether he wiU be introduced to a lady or not, 
although at a ball it is usual to do so when the intro- 
duction is made for a special object, viz,, that of ob- 
taining a partner for a lady ; and as a gentleman may 
he either unable or unwilling to ask the lady to dance, 
it is incumbent to ascertain beforehand whether the 
introduction is desired or not, otherwise the introduc- 
tion would be of no avail for the purpose, and prove 
rather a disappointment to the lady, if not a mortifi- 
cation to her self-esteem. In the case of a lady who 
does not desire to dance it would bo otherwise, and the 
usual introduction should bo made to her. 

“ \¥‘ould you like to bo introduced to Miss A. ? ” or 
some such polite phrase (see “Society Small Talk”), 
would be the sort of formula by which to ascertain a 
gentleman’s wishes as to an introduction in the ball- 
room; as ball-room introductions are understood to 
mean an intention on tbe part of a gentleman to ask 
a lady to dance or to take her in to supper. 

In general society, gentlemen are supposed to bo 
gallant enough to seek, rather than to avoid a lady’s 
acquaintance, iiTCspeotive of whatever set in society 
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slie may TDeloDg to. It is immaterial to a gentleman 
as to in 'whicli set in society liis acquaintances move, - 
and lie can be polite to all without offending any in 
their several circles. 

- With a lady it is otherwise. She, like a stately 
flower, does not care to descend from her parterre^ 
to mingle with the flowers of either field or forest ; 
but a gentleman possesses the freedom of a butterfly, 
and can wander from garden to field and from field to 
forest mn8 sc cUroger. 

With regard to his own sex, a gentleman, on the 
sontrary, is generally as exclusive as to the acquaint- 
anceships which he forms, as is a lady with regard to 
the acquaintanceships which she forms. “ Reciprocity 
of taste ” is the basis on which acquaintanceships 
between men are established, subject, in a certain 
measure, to social position ; though this rule is itself 
subject to wide exceptions. 

It is etiquette for a gentleman to ask a mutual 
friend, or an acquaintance, for an introduction to a 
lady, and it is the received rule to do so when a 
gentleman desires, to bo introduced to any lady in 
particular ; but gentlemen do not ask to be introduced 
to each other, unless some special reason exists for so 
doing— some reason that would commend itself to the 
person whose acquaintance was desired, as well as to 
tbe person making the introduction ; otherwise, such a 
wish would appear to be either puerile or sycophantic, 
thus -the request might meet with a refusal, and the 
proffered acquaintanceship be declined. 
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Wteii introductions are made between ladies, an 
unmarried lady would be introduced to a married 
lady, unless the unmarried lady wore of liiglicr rank 
than the married lady, when the rule would bo 
reversed. 

The correct formula in use when making introduc- 
tions would be to say, “ Mrs, X. — Lady h.T thus 
mentioning the name of the lady of loimt rank first, 
as she is the person introduced to the lady of highest 
rank. It would be unnecessary and vulgar to repeat 
the names of the two ladies in a reversed manner — 
thus, "Mrs, X.— Lady Z. Lady Z.— Mrs. X.;’’ 
" Mrs, X. — ^Lady Z.” is all that need be said on the 
occasion by the person making the introduction. If 
the ladies are of equal rank, it is immaterial which 
name is mentioned . first ; but there generally exists 
sufficient difference in the social position of the two 
ladies to give a slight distinction in favour of the one 
or of the other, which the person making the intro- 
duction would take into consideration. 

"When the introduction has been made — thus: 
" Mrs. X. — ^Lady Z.” — ^the ladies -wonld bow to each 
other, and cither lady would make some polite re- 
mark apj)lieablo to the occasion. (Sec " Society Small 
Talk.’^) It is not usual for ladies on being first intro- 
duced to each other to shako hands, but only to bow ; 
but there are very many exceptions to this rule. 
If a lady of higher rank than the other were to 
offer to shake hands, it would bo a compliment and a 
mark of friendliness on her part ; or a person intro- 
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daeing two iniinude friends of his or hers, would 
expect them, to shake hands with each other, rather 
than to coldly how, and it wonld he etiquette to do 
so. And, again, the relations of an engaged couple 
would, on being introduced, shake hands with both 
bride and bridegroom elect, as would the intimate 
friends of an engaged couple ; as also would the rela- 
tions of the two families on being introduced to each 
other. It is the privilege of the lady to be the first 
to oifer to shake hands, in every case, on being 
introduced. 

The mistress of a house would shake hands with 
everyone introduced to her in her oicn home — that is 
to say, whether the person were brought by a mutual 
friend, or came by invitation, although a stranger to 
the hostess. In all cases the hostess wmuld shake 
hands with the visitor, if the visit were made to her- 
self ; but she w'ould not do so if the visit were not to 
herself, but made to some guest of her own: 

At dinner-parties, both small and large, the hostess 
would use her own discretion as to the introductions 
she thought proper to make. It is not customary to 
make general introductions at a dinner-party ; but in 
sending guests dowm to dinner, wdio are strangers to 
each other, the host or hostess would introduce the 
gentleman to the lady whom ho is to take down to 
dinner. It would be quite unnecessary to ask the 
lady’s permission before doing so. It would be suffi- 
cient to make the introduction a. few moments before 
dinner was ' announced. 
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If the majority of the guests were strangers to 
each other, it would he etiquette to introduce one or 
two of the principal of the guests to one another, as 
the host or hostess might judge expedient, if there wore 
sufficient time before dinner to do so ; hut these intro- 
ductions are far offcener made at country dinner-parties 
than at town dinner-parties. The hostess would in 
some cases introduce ladies to each other in the 
drawing-room after dinner if the opportunity offered, 
and she considered it advisable to do so. The host, 
on the contrary, would not consider it necessary to 
introduce gentlemen to each other over their wine 
after dinner, as the gentlemen would converse with 
each other, as a matter of course, at a dinner 
table. 

At ‘'five o’clock teas,” “garden-parties,” small “at 
homes,” &c., the hostess would introduce her prim 
cipal guests to each other — that is to say, gentlemen 
to ladies — ^for the purpose of their taking the ladies to 
either the tea-room or the supper-room, in the event 
of no gentleman being present with whom they were 
acquainted to offer them that civility. In this case, 
also, the introduction would he made without pre- 
viously consulting the lady ; and a gentleman, know- 
ing for what purpose he had thus been introduced, 
would at once proffer the expected civility. 

At these gatherings, a hostess would use her own 
discretion as to any general introductions she thought 
proper to make, and would introduce any gentleman 
to any lady without previously consulting the lady, if 
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she thought the iatrodnction would prove agreeable 
to her. Hut, in the matter o£ introducing ladies to 
each other, she would give married ladies and ladies 
of rank the option of the introduction; hut would 
introduce young unmarried ladies to each other if she 
thought proper. 

At morning calls, if the callers arrived simul- 
taneously, the hostess would, if there were no social 
reason to the contrary, introduce them directly or 
indirectly to each other; but if the hostess were 
aware that they did not desire each other’s acquaint- 
anceship, or, also, if she were not sure that the intro- 
duction would be altogether a suitable one, agreeable 
to both persons, she would not make the introduction, 
but be polite to each visitor in turn, at the same 
time not allowing the conversation to become too 
general. 

At “ large gatherings/’ persons, desirous of avoiding 
each other’s acquaintancesliip, could be present at the 
house of a mutual acquaintance without coming into 
direct contact with one another, providing the host or 
hostess possessed sufficient tact and discretion not to 
attempt to effect a rapprochement between them. 

At ‘^country house” parties, the hostess would 
introduce the principal ladies to one another on the 
first day of their arrival ; but if it were a large party, 
introductions would not be generally made, but would 
be made according to the judgment of the hostess. 
The fact of persons being guests in the same house 
constitutes in itself an introduction, and it rests witi 
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tlie guests tlius brought together -whether the ac- 
quaintanceship ripens into subsequent intimacy or 
not. 

The same remark applies in a degree to “ afternoon 
teas ” and “ at homes.” The guests would converse 
with each other if inclined to do so, and it would be 
quite within the rules of etiquette for them to do so. 
Ladies would converse with ladies, gentlemen wdth 
gentlemen, or gentlemen with ladies ; but the act ol 
so conversing would not constitute an acquaintance- 
ship, although it might, under some circumstances, 
establish a bowing acquaintanceship, especially be- 
tween gentlemen, or even between a lady and gentle- 
man, as a lady would bow to a gentleman with wdiom 
she had conversed for any length of time at the house 
of a mutual friend, or if he had shown her any special 
civility ; but ladies would not bow to each other after 
only exchanging a few polite remarks at a five o’clock 
tea or at a garden-party, unless there wure some par- 
ticular social link between thorn to warrant their so 
doing, in which case the lady of highest rank would 
take the initiative. 


CHAPTER lY. 

“the colloquial application of titles/’ ANxi 

“ PIIECEDENCY.” 

The colloquial application of titles differs materially 
from the application of titles when not used colloqui- 
ally, and those unaccustomed to converse with persons 
bearing titles are often at a loss as to whether they 
should or should not make use of their titles in full, 
when addressing them colloquially ; a person would 
naturally wish to avoid appearing to be either too 
familiar or too obsequious, as to be either the one or 
the other would bo a mark of ill-breeding; and to 
misuse a title would be a palpable solecism. 

_ To commence with the highest lady in the realm, 
viz., Her Majesty the Queen. She is addressed as 
“Ma’am” by the members of the aristocracy, and 
by all classes of gentry. She is not addressed as 
“ Madam,” nor as “Your Majesty,” by them, but as 
“Ma’am ” only. The ladies and gentlemen of her house- 
hold also address her as “Ma’am.” All classes not 
coming within the category of “gentry,” such as the 
lower professional classes,” the ** middle classes,” the 
“lower middle classes/’ and the “lower classes,” would 
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all address licr as “ YonrlTajesty/’ and not as “Ma’am.” 
Tlie Prince of Wales is addressed as “Sir” by tlie 
aristocracy and gentry, and never as “ Your Eoyal 
Highness” by either of these classes; but he is ad- 
dressed as “ Your Eoyal Highness ” by all classes but 
the two classes just referred to. The Duke of Edin- 
burgh, the Duke of Connaught, Prince Leopold, and 
aU princes of the blood royal, are also addressed as 
“Sir” by the upper classes, and as “Your Eoyal 
Highness ” by the middle and lower classes, and by 
all persons not coming within the category of 
“gentry.”* 

The Princess of Wales and all the princesses of the 
blood royal, are addressed as “ Ma’am ” by the aris- 
tocracy and gentry, and as “ Your Eoyal Highness ” 
by: aU other classes. 

A foreign prince is addressed as “ Prince,” and not 
as “Sir,” by the aristocracy and gentry, and as “Your 
Serene Highness ” by all other classes ; and a foreign 
princess would be likewise styled “ Princess ” when 
addressed colloquially by the upper classes, but not as 
“Ma’am,” as in the case of the Eoyal Family of 
England, and as “Your Serene Highness” by all 
other classes. 

An English duke is addressed as “ Duke ” by the 
aristocracy and gentry, and never as “ Your Grace ” 

* By the word Gentry is included Ihs landed gentry, all those he- 
ongiiig to the Army, Navy, the Clergy, the Bar, the Medical and 
crfiher professions, the aristocracy of “ Att,”'the aristocracy cf Wealth, 
‘‘Merchant Princes, ’’and the leading City Merchants and Bankers (see 
chapter on attending Drawing-rooms and Lerdes), 
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by members of either of these classes — all other classes 
would address him colloquially as “Your Grace;” and 
an English duchess is likewise addressed as “ Duchess ” 
by aU persons conyersing with her belonging to the 
upper classes; and as “Your Grace” by all other 
classes. A marquis, conversationally, would be 
addressed as “ Lord A.,” and a marchioness as 
“Lady A.,” by the upper classes; it would be a 
mistake to address an English marquis as “ Marquis,” 
or a marchioness as “Marchioness,” colloquially 
speaking ; all other classes would address them either 
as “ My Lord,” or “ Your Lordship,” “ My Lady,” or 
“Your Ladyship.” 

The same remark applies to “ earls ” and “ coun- 
tesses,” “viscounts” and “viscountesses,” “barons” 
and “ baronesses.” They also are addressed in con- 
versation as “LordB.” or “Lady B.” by the aris- 
tocracy and gentry ; and as “ My Lord ” or “ Your 
Lordship,” “ My Lady ” or “ Your Ladyship” by all 
other classes. 

For a member of either class, aristocracy or gentry, 
to address any person bearing a title as “ My Lord,” or 
“My Lady,” “ Your Lordship,” or “ Your Ladyship,” 
except by way of an entirely familiar pleasantry, 
would be to evince a want of knowledge of the usages 
of society, but in strictly official or business intcrcoui’so 
it would be the correct mode of address. 

Many noblemen familiarly speak of their wives to 
their intimate friends as “ My Lady,” and wives and 
children occasionally speak of their husbands and 
fathers as “My Lord.” , But' this is a question of 
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home circle familiarity, and is beside the question of 
etiquette altogether. 

The daughters of dukes, marquises, and earls are 
addressed by their Christian names, with the prefix 
of “ Lady,” by the upper classes, in addition to their 
family name. Thus, the daughter of the Luke of 0. 
would be “Lady Mary Blank;” her acquaintances 
would style her “ Lady Mary Blank,” and those more 
intimate with her would style her “Lady Mary,” 
and not make use of the family name when con^ 
versing with her. It is a common error with fashion- 
able novelists of a certain class, when dealing with 
earls daughters, to speak of them by their family 
names only, and entirely to ignore their Christian 
names. This is of little consequence in a novel, but 
would be thought very vulgar out of it. 

The younger sons of dukes and marquises are also 
addressed by their Christian and surname, with the 
prefix of “ Lord,” by the upper classes. Persons well 
acquainted with them would not make use of their 
surname but would address them by their title and 
Christian name only, as “Lord John,” “Lord Charles,” 
instead of “ Lord John B.,” “ Lord Charles B.” 

The wife of the younger son of a duko or marquis 
would be addressed by the Christian and smiiame of 
her husband by persons slightly acquainted with her, 
and by her husband^s Christian name only, by 
persons well acquainted with her; to the one she 
would be “Lady John B.,” to tho other “Lady 
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The younger sons of earls, viscounts, and barons 
only bear the courtesy title of “Honourable,” and the 
daughters of viscounts and barons only bear the 
courtesy title of “Honourable.” .But this title of 
“Honourable” is never used colloquially under any 
circumstances ; the Honourable. Mr. or Mrs. B. or the 
Honourable Miss B. ivould be styled Mr., Mrs., or 
Miss B. only. 

Baronets are addressed by their full title and sur- 
name, as Sir J ohn Blank, by persons of the upper 
classes, and by their titles and Christian names only by 
all other classes. Baronets’ wives are addressed as 
“ Lady B.” or “ Lady C.,” according to the surname 
of their husbands. Sir John Blank’s wife would be 
addressed as “ Lady Blank,” but it would be a great 
mistake were she to be addressed by the Christian 
name of her husband; thus, as “Lady John Blank.’’ 
To do so would be to give her the rank of the wife of 
the younger son of a duke or marquis instead of that 
of a baronet’s wife only. 

In addressing foreigners of rank colloquially, the 
received rule is to address them by their individual 
titles, without the addition of the surname to their 
titles. 

A prince, or princess, would be styled “ Prince ” 
or “ Princess ” in conversation, without the addition 
of surname or principality. Thus, Prince H. would 
be addressed as “ Prince ” by the upper classes, and 
as “ Your Serene Highness ” by all other classes. 

In the case of a prince being a younger son, and 
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ant the reigning head of the house, his Christian name 
is generally used after his title when addressing him ; 
thus, “Prince Louis” in lieu of “Prince” only. 
The same remark applies to the unmarried daughters 
of princes. They also -would he addressed by their 
Christian name, in addition to their title of “ Princess,” 
by the aristocracy and gentry, and as “ Yom’ Serene,” 
or “ Your Imperial Highness,” according to their 
birth and title, by all other classes. 

As regards foreign dukes and duchesses, the Duo 
de B.” would be styled in conversation with him, 
“Monsieur le Due,” and the Duchess de B, would 
iilvewise be. styled “ Madame la Duchesse,” the prefix 
of “Monsieur” and “ Madame ” being placed before 
the title when conversing . ceremoniously ; also, a 
marquis would be addressed as “ Monsieur le Mar- 
quis,” a “ Comte ” as “ Monsieur le Comte,” a “ vi- 
comte” as “Monsieur le Yicomte,” a “baron” as 
“Monsieur le Baron,” &c. 

Where there is no prefix of “ de ” before the sar- 
name, the surname is often used with the title of 
Count, Vicomte, Baron, &c,, instead of “Mon 
sieur le.” Thus, “Count Munich” would bo ad- 
dressed as “ Count Munich ” rather than as “ Monsieur 
le Comte.” 

The “do” especially appHes to the French nobility. 
Tims, the “Monsieur le” is more euphonious for col- 
loquial use than would be the full title with the 
addition of “ de ” before the surname. 

In German titles the distinction of “ Von ” before 
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tlie surname is seWom used colloquially, tlie title and 
surname being used witliout tlie prefix of “Yon.*’ 
Thus, Count Von Ausburg, would be addressed as 
“Count Ausburg” in conversation, and not as “Mon- 
sieur le Comte.” - ' 

Foreign ladies of rank would, if Germans or Eus- 
sians, &o., be addressed by their title and surname, and. 
not by their title only, and the prefix of “Yon” would 
be omitted; but in the case of a French or Italian title, 
the “de” or “de la” before the surname can on no ac- 
count be omitted; therefore, when the surname consists 
of two or three syllables, the “de” or “de la” would 
become ponderous when used colloquially. Thus the 
title with the prefix of “Madame la” is substituted in 
lieu of the full surname. The Comtesse de Montpellier 
would be styled “Madame la Comtesse” ceremoniously, 
and by her intimates Madame de Montpellier. 

It would be correct to address an unmarried young 
foreign lady as “ Mademoiselle ” without the addition 
of her surname, even if sho were the daughter of a 
vioomte or baron ; but it would be extremely vulgar 
to address an English girl as “ Miss ” without adding 
the surname. A foreigner addressing an English 
girl as “ Miss,” would he excusable, as it is the rule 
on the continent to address young ladies as “ Made- 
moiselle,” without adding the surname. 

When , Englishnien are extremely intimate with 
foreigners of rank they would in conversation probably 
address them as “Prince,” “Marquis,” “Comte,” 
“ Yicomte,” &c., without using the prefix of “ Mon- 
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sieiir,” with, the euphonious “ le ” ; but only thorough 
intimacy, and friendship, would warrant this fami- 
liarity. 

The wives of archbishops, bishops, and deans, 
are respectively addressed as Mrs. A., Mrs. B., 
or Mrs. C. ; they take no title as they tak-e no 
precedency from the spiritual rank of their hus- 
bands. An archbishop or bishop would be ad- 
dressed in conversation, the former as ‘‘ Your 
Grace” by persons on ceremony with him, and as 
“Archbishop” by persons very intimate with him; 
and the latter as “My Lord” by persons very 
slightly acquainted with him, and as “Bishop” by 
his brother bishops, and persons well acquainted 
with him. In the same way a “dean” would be 
styled “Mr. Bean” by persons slightly acquainted 
with him, and “Dean” by brother deans and inti- 
mate friends. 

“ Generals,” “colonels,” “majors,” and “captains,” 
are addressed as General A., Colonel B., &c., and 
not as “General,” “Colonel,” or “Major,” except 
by their very intimate friends. 

The wives of officers arc simply Mrs. A., Mrs. B., 
or Mrs. 0. It would be a great solecism to stylo 
them—either in conversation or otherwise — “Mrs. 
General A.,” “Mrs. Colonel B.,” “Mrs. Major C.,” 
or “Mrs. Captain D.” 

It woidd be very ill-bred were a lady to address her 
husband colloquially by his surname only, as “Banks,” 
“Brown,” or by whatever his surname might bo, or to 
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speak of Hul witliout the prefix of “ Mr.” The usual 
rule is for wives to speak of their husbands as “ Mr. 
Brow'll ” or Mr. Jones,” and to address them by 
their Christian name only. It would bo in very bad 
taste were wives, to address their husbands by the 
initial letter of their surnames, as “ Mr. B.” or “ Mr. 
r.,” as it- would be were husbands to address their 
wives or to speak of them as '^Mrs. B.” or “Mrs. 
P.” 

When intimate friends address each other by the 
initial letter of their names, it is by way of pleasantry 
only, a sort of pretence at trying to be “ vulgar,” and 
such cases of course do not come within the rules of 
etiquette. 

Peeresses, invariably address their husbands, and 
speak of them, by the name attached to their title, in 
place of using their Christian or family name. Thus, 
the “Earl of Elintshire ” would be styled “Elint- 
shire” by his wife, without the prefix of “Lord,” and 
his usual signature would be “ Plintshirc,” without 
the addition of any Christian name. 

Baronets’ w'ives, would not address their husbands 
by their surnames, but by their Christian names, and 
W'ould speak of them as “ Sir George ” or “ Sir John,” 
The wives of knights would do the same. They them- 
selves w'ould be addressed as “Lady A and their 

husbands as “Sir John A ,”oi “Sir George B 

The Lord Mayor is ahvays addressed as “Lord 
Mayor” colloquially, and the Lady Mayoress as 
“Lady Mayoress,” unless the Lord Mayor during 
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office is created a baronet or receives the iionoiir of 
Imigbtliood, vffien he would be addressed as “ Sir 
John” or “^Sir Henry,” and his wife as “Jjady 
A- ” ■ ■ 

The order of precedency due to each individual 
according to his degree of rank is a matter of great 
importance at official banquets and at ceremonious 
dinner-parties, when its correct observance should be 
strictly adhered to. 

It would be superfluous to mention in this little 
work that archbishops would precede dukes, dukes 
earls, earls viscounts, and so on, through the various 
degrees of nobility, as this subject is fully set forth in 
all “ Peerages,” whether by “ Burke ” or “ Hebrett.” 
Suffice it to mention the precedency due to less 
exalted personages, which is of equal importance to 
them individually, for as a rule the slighter the claim 
to precedence, the greater the desire that it should be 
acknowledged, and a hostess unmindful or careless of 
tlic exact precedence due to her various guests, would 
probably give great offence, most unintentionally and 
hreparably. 

In any case, “ age ” gives no precedency ; respect- 
ing the precedence accorded to the nobility, as well as 
to baronets and to knights, equals in rank take 
precedence according to the creation of their title, and 
not with regard to the age of the person bearing the 
title. As, for instance, a duke of nineteen years of ago, 
would take precedence of a duke of ninety years of 
age, if the title of the youthful duke bore an earlier 
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date than that of the aged duke. If two harons 
were present at a dinner-party, the date of their re- 
spective patents of nobility would decide the order of 
precedency due to them. A host or hostess would 
alvajs consult a “ Peerage” or a “Baronetage ” if in 
doubt as to the precedence due to the expected guests ; 
wealth or social position are not taken into account in 
this matter, it being strictly a question of “ date.” 

The precedence due to ladies of equal rank takes 
' effect in the same manner. Thus, a young Viife of a 
baronet would take precedence over the elderly wife 
of a baronet if the creation of her husband’s title bore 
an earlier date. 

When the claims to precedency of persons of equal 
rank clash, the claims of a gentleman would be waived 
in favour of those of a lady, should the persons be of 
opposite sexes. Thus; if two couples of superior 
rank to the other guests were present at a dinner- 
party, the host would take down the lady of highest 
rank, and the hostess would be taken down by the 
gentleman of highest rank, in -which case the lady 
second in rank would go in to dinner hfore her 
husband, although the gentleman talcing her down to 
dinner were of lower rank than her husband. It 
wmuld not bo etiquette for the gentleman of higher 
rank to take down a lady of lesser rank than his wife, 
so giving a lady of inferior rank precedence over a 
lady of superior rank. 

Esquires, and the wives of esquires, take precedence 
according to their social 'position. Members of Par- 
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lianient claim no precedence, tliougli it is often ae- 
xorded to them as a matter of courtesy, especially in 
the county which they represent ; the wives of mem- 
bers of Parliament are likewise entitled to no prccc- 
dence> on the ground of their husbands being members 
of Parliament. 

The high sheriff of a county takes precedence over 
all other gentlemen in the county, of whatever rank, 
the lord -lieutenant not excepted. An assize judge 
would take precedence over the high sheriff, as the 
assize judge represents The Queen, or “The Sove- 
reign of the Eealm.” The high sheriff, out of his 
particular county, has no precedence, neither has a 
lord-lieutenant; and the wives of either lord-lieu- 
tenants, or high sheriffs, take no precedence on account 
of their husbands official dignity. 

Men of professional rank, such as naval and mili- 
tary officers, clergymen. Queen’s counsel, &c., take no 
precedence over esquires on account of such rank ; 
though in each profession precedence would be ac- 
corded them according to their individual rank, a 
general taking precedence over a colonel, a colonel 
over a captain, and so on. 

No precedence would be accorded to a rector, oven 
in his own parish, on account of his clerical rank, and 
therefore the wife of a rector would take no prece- 
dence on that ground. 

In the case of either a husband’s sister or a wife’s 
sister being required to act as hostess, prcccdeiico 
would be given to the wife’s sister. 
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The eldest son’s wife would take precedence over 
the sisters of her husband in his father’s house. 

As stated in the chapter on "Dinner Parties,” 
at all banquets, dinner parties, and ball suppers, 
the host would^ take down the lady of highest rank, 
and lead the way with her to the dining-room. The 
guests would follow the host in couples according to 
the degree of precedence due to them, and the hostess 
would follow the last couple with the gentleman oi 
highest rank present. 

If there are more gentlemen than ladies present at 
a dinner party, as is usually the case, these gentlemen 
would follow the hostess to the dining-room, and not 
precede her. 

If a widow or maiden lady were hostess, and there 
were no gentleman of the family present to act as 
host, the gentleman second in rank would take down 
the lady of highest rank, leading the way with her to 
the dining-room, the hostess following last, as in the 
case of a wife, with the gentleman of highest rank. 

No precedence is accorded to brides in society, 
though occasionally in the country old-fashioned 
peoxde consider it due to a bride to send her down to 
dinner with the host, on the occasion of her first dining 
at a house within three months of her marriage. 

As regards the precedence due to the relatives of a 
host or hostess, the precedence due to them, would give 
way in favour of that due to the guests not related to 
the host or hostess, although their relatives might be, 
perhaps, of higher rank than the guests themselves. 
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Occasionally, tlie eldest son of the house would act 
as second host, taking down a lady second or third in 
rank ; hut the daughters of the house, would always 
he taken down to dinner after the other ladies present, 
and in no case before them. 


CHAPTEU V« 

ATTENDING DHAWING-KOOMS,” AND LEVEES,*’' 

“Deawing-eooms/’ and “levees,” are yearly at* 
tended by those ladies and gentlemen who have been 
presented to her Majesty ; and at “ drawing-rooms,” 
and “ levees, * presentations are made by various of 
the ladies and gentlemen attending. The number of 
ladies and gentlemen who attend Her Majesty’s 
“drawing-rooms” and “levees” is yearly on the 
increase ; formerly, only persons of the highest con- 
sideration considered themselves justified in present- 
ing themselves before Her Majesty, but of late years 
every one with the slightest pretension to fashion or 
wealth, more or less, endeavours to obtain a presenta- 
tion to Her Majesty at either drawing-room or levee, 
deeming, and very justly so, that to have the privi- 
lege of attending either drawing-room or levee, places 
them at once within the charmed circle of fashionable 
society, thus giving them a position in the social scale 
otherwise unattainable. 

The persons entitled to attend drawing-rooms, and 
levees, are the fixmilies of the aristocracy, the families 
of the county gentry, persons belonging to either the 
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military and naval professions, tlio bar, the cleri- 
cal, medical, and other professions, the families of 
merchants, hankers, and members of the Stock Ex- 
change, and persons engaged in commerce on a largo 
scale; but at trade, known as retail trade, how- 
ever extensive its operations, the line is drawn, and 
very strictly so, as were a person actually engaged 
in trade, to obtain a presentation, his presentation 
would be cancelled, as soon as the Lord Chamberlain 
were made aware of the nature of his occupation; but 
the sons, and daughters, of the wealthy manufacturers, 
are not themselms debarred from attending drawing- 
rooms, and levees, if their wealth, education, and 
associations, warrant them in so doing. 

Although the word gentry is thus elastic, and 
although persons coming within the category of gentry, 
might be fairly entitled to the privilege of attending 
either drawing-rooms or levees, yet it is well under- 
stood, that birth, wealth, associations, and position 
give the raison d*Mre for the use of such privilege ; 
as, for instance, the wife or daughters of an officer in 
the navy, or a line regiment, whoso means were slen- 
der, and whose position was obscure, would not be 
justified for these reasons in attending a drawing- 
room; although the officer himself, might attend a 
levee if desirous of doing so, and this remark equally 
applies to the wivos and daughters of clergymen, 
barristers, and others similarly situated. 

Presentations to Her Majesty are made either by 
a relative or a friend of the lady presented, who has 
been previously presented herself, and who herself 
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attends the drawing-room on the occasion of maJemg 
the prewsentation. Presentations are also made offi- 
cially by the various foreign ambassadresses, by the 
wives of the members of the cabinet, and by the 
wives of other official personages in various depart- 
ments of the state, either civil, military, naval, or 
clerical. 

In any case when a presentation is not made by a 
near relative, or made officially, it would be considered 
in the light of a great favour, on the part of the 
person making the presentation, towards the person 
presented, as the responsibility of the presentation 
rests upon the person who makes it, both as to the 
moral and social fitness of the person presented; 
therefore, to solicit the favour of a presentation from 
a mere acquaintance would he to incur a great obli- 
gation if the favour were granted, though from a 
mere acquaintance the chances of obtaining such a 
favour Vfould be slight in the extreme. When pre- 
sentations are made through official channels, the 
responsibihty rests upon the ^‘office” rather than 
upon the person making the presentation ; hence pre- 
sentations so made have little personal significance to 
ihe person making them. 

A lady having been presented, has the privilege of 
attending any subsequent “drawing-room” during 
the remainder of her Hfe, unless any change occurs in 
her social position ; that is to say, a young lady pre- 
sented before her marriage, would again have to be 
presented after her marriage j she could not attend a 
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“ drawing-room ” without being again presented. A 
lady on her second marriage, would have to be again 
presented, or on tlie accession of her husband to any 
title. 

An unmarried lady docs not possess the iuiviloge 
of making presentations: it is the privilege of the 
married lady to do so ; but if not occupying a promi- 
nent and thoroughly recognized position in society, 
she would be expected to exercise tho greatest discre- 
tion in the use of such privilege. Persons of distinc- 
tion, and consideration, are, from their associations, 
less likely to make a mistake in this direction. 

Four drawing-rooms are usually held during the 
year, and are now held at Buckingham Palace, instead 
of at St. Jameses, as heretofore, on account of more 
space being required. 

The first drawing-room is held in February, tho 
second in March, and tho third and fourth early in 
May ; but due intimation is given previous to each, 
drawing-room being held, by the Lord Chamberlain 
through tho medium of tho official Qazettef whence 
it is copied into the newspapers. 

A lady is not expected to attend more than oiio 
drawing-room out of the four held each year ; it would 
he very unusual wore she to do so. It is now com- 
pulsory for a lady making a presentation to be herself 
present at the dra-vving-room at which the presenta- 
tion is to be made, though it is not necessary for her 
to accompany the person whom she presents, hut 
simjdy to attend tho same drawing-room. 
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When a lad}^ intends making a presentation, she 
wonhl ^Ynte ■a note to the Lord Chamberlain inform- 
ing him of her intention of being present, and incii- 
iioning the name of tlio lady to be presented by her. 
Wlien a lady is about to be presented, she would apply 
to the Lord Chamberlain’s office for two cards, which 
would require to be filled in the vacant spaces with 
the desired information — name, address, whom the 
wife of, whom the daughter of, and by whom to be 
presented. One of these cards must be signed by the 
lady making the presentation. These cards should 
be left at the Lord Chamberlain’s office within three 
or four days at least of that on which the drawing- 
room is appointed to be held, in order that the list 
of the names of the ladies to be presented, may be 
duly submitted for Her Majesty’s approval. 

Two other cards must be obtained from the Lord 
Chamberlain’s o£B.ce the day previous to the drawing- 
room, which must be filled in according to the form 
of the statements required — the name of the lady 
presented, and the name of the lady by whom the 
presentation is to be made ; and these cards are taken 
to the Palace on the day of the drawing-room by the 
lady who is presented, and are given hy her, the one 
to the page in the aq^fce-room, and the other to the 
usher at the entrance of the Throue-rooni, by whom 
it is handed to the Lord Chamberlain, who then an- 
nounces the names to Her Majesty. 

Drawung-rooms are held either at two o’clock or at 
three o’clock according to the notice given. Her 

r 2 
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Majesty usually remains in tlic Throne-room from an 
hour to an hour and a half, when tho Princess of 
Wales takes her place. Her Ma,jesty stands the 
whole of the time when holding a drawing-room, 
which is naturally very fatiguing when the drawdng- 
room is a full one ; and the Princess of Wales stands 
also, as do the other members of the Poyal Family 
present. 

On p’assing through the ante-room, or corridor, the 
train of a lady’s dress — which she has carried over her 
arm — ^is let down, with the assistance of an usher or 
official in attendance, and she walks through the mlon 
or ante-room, with her train dowm, to the adjoining 
apartment, where Her Majesty holds her drawing- 
room. 

A lady on being presented kisses tho Queen’s hand, 
and would take off her right-hand glove in the ante- 
room, so as to place her hand beneath that of Her 
Majesty’s, wdio extends her hand to tho lady presented 
for her to kiss, which she kisses while curtseying. 
It is only peeresses and daughters of peers who do not 
kiss the Queen’s hand, as Her Majesty kisses them 
on the cheek instead. 

When the Princess of Wales takes Her Majesty’s 
place at a drawing-room, a lady,on presentation would 
not kiss her hand, but would curtsey only. 

A lady on being presented, would curtsey to anj 
leading member of tho Royal Family wdren she had 
passed Her Majesty, and would leave tho presence, 
stopping backwards, from curtsey to curtsey, thus 
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facing tlie Eoyal party, until making her exit from 
the a|3artment, when an usher or official would 
place her train on her arm at the threshold of the 
doorway. 

When a lady attends a drawing-room, after liaving 
been duly presented, it is not necessary to inform the 
Lord Ohaniborlain of her intention of so doing. Slie 
would take two large cards with her, haying her name 
clearly written upon them, one of which she would 
give to the official in the ante-room, and the other to 
the official in the apartment where Her Majesty holds 
her “ dravdng-room.” These cards may be obtained 
at the Palace, but it saves time if a lady provides her 
own cards. 

A lady attending a drawing-room does not kiss the 
Clueen’s hand, as on her presentation, but curtseys 
to her only as she passes ; she also curtseys to the 
leading members of the Eoyal Family on passing 
them, in the order in which they stand. 

There is no precedency as to the order in which 
ladies attending a drawing-room enter the presence 
chamber. The earliest arrivals are the first to appear 
before Her Majesty, without reforonco to rank or 
position ; and the same rule applies to ladies who are 
presented, or to ladies who make presentations. 

A married lady presented at a drawing-room can, 
at the same drawing-room, make a presentation ; but 
in this case the person presented by her would enter 
tlie presence chamber after her, and not before her. 

It is imperative for ladies to wear “ evening dress 
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when attending " drawing-rooms ; ” that is to say, low 
bodices and short sleeves, and trains to theiv dresses, 
which trains must not bo U&& than three yards in 
lengtli, though, -whether cut round or square, or 
whether they arc listened from the shoulders or trom 
beneath the bodice, is a matter of inclination or 
fashion. 

It is also imperative that a presentation dress 
should he “ white, if the person presented bo an 
unmarried lady ; and it is also the . fashion for married 
ladies to Avear “ Avhite ” on their presentation, unless 
their ago renders their doing so unsuitable. The 
white dresses, worn by either d6hutantes or married 
ladies, may he trimmed -vuth either coloured or -white 
flowers, according to individual taste. 

It is compulsory for both married and unmarried 
ladies to wear plumes. The married lady’s Court 
plume consists of three -white feathers, and the un- 
married lady’s of Uvo -white feathers; and a lady 
must either wear lace lappets or a tullo veil. As a 
rule the former are Avoru by married ladies, aTid the 
latter by unmarried ladies ; hut this also is a matter 
of individual taste. Until recently, coloured feathers 
had been adopted by many ladies attending “ draAving- 
rooms,” hut the original , regulations respecting the 
w^earing of white plumes are now strictly enforced by 
Boyal Command ; and the regulation respecting the 
Avearing of low bodices is also absolute, though under 
A'ory exceptional circumstances, permission can ho 
obtained from the Lord Chamberlain for a modifica- 
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lion of tills decree ; if tlio application be accompanied 
by a certificate from a physician as to the inability of 
the applicant to appear in a low bodice. 

The drawing-rooms held at Dublin Castle take 
place at nine 0^ clock in the evening instead of at three 
in the afternoon ; otherwise the same regulations are 
observed as at Buckingham Palace ; but a presenta- 
tion at the Yice-Kcgal Court would not entitle a lady 
to attend Her Majesty’s drawing-room, Neither would 
a ]3resentation to Her Majesty at Buckingham Palace 
entitle a lady to attend a “ drawing-room ” held at 
Dublin Castle. 

A gentleman might accompany his wife or daughter 
to a drawing-room if he had been previously presented 
at a levee, and pass Her Majesty in Im turn ; but it 
is timisual for a gentleman to do so. Her Majesty’s 
express wish that gentlemen should not attend draw- 
ing-rooms which are held for ladies only, being 
thoroughly understood and generally respected. 

The Prince of Wales now usually holds the levees 
on behalf of Her Majesty, and a presentation to the 
Prince of Wales is equivalent to a presentation ^to 
Her Majesty, as a presentation to the Princess of 
"^Falcs at a drawing-room is equivalent to a presenta-. 
tion to Her Majesty, as on these occasions she deputes 
the Prince or Princess of Wales to represent her. 

Four levees are usually held every year hy the 
Prince of Wales, on behalf of Her Majesty, at St. 
James’s Palace. Gentlemen are presented by theilr 
relatives and friends, or by the heads of any professios 
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or department to wliicli they may individually belong, 
vhetlier military, naval, clerical, or civil ; and it is 
more usual for a gentleman to be presented by tlie 
bead of bis department, or by tbe colonel of bis regi- 
ment, than by bis nearest relative. 

A gentleman must be again presented at every step 
of bis career, wbetber military, naval, civil, or clerical. 
Thus, a lieutenant would be again presented by tbe 
colonel of bis regiment on obtaining bis captaincy; 
and a lieutenant in tbe navy, on obtaining promotion, 
by one of tbe lords of the admiralty; and civil ap- 
pointments, necessitate the same form of presentation 
on each new appointment; and tbe same rule applies 
on any accession to a title. 

The regulations, as regards a presentation at a levee, 
are similar to those observed by ladies attending draw- 
ing-rooms. Tbe notice of when a levee is to be held 
duly appears in tbe Gazette, and in tbe daily news- 
papers. 

A gentleman would obtain two cards at the Lord 
Chamberlain’s office, when about to be presented, to be 
filled in and left at tbe office three or four days pre- 
vious to tbe day of the levee ; and two largo cards, 
which have also to be filled in with bis name and the 
name of tbe person presenting him, which be would 
take to tbe Palace with him on tbe day of tbe levee, 
to be given to the official in tbe ante-room, and to tbe 
usher in the Tbronc-room. 

Young single men do not usually make presenta- 
tions, unless they are of high ranlc and social standing; 
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and gentlemen of inferior iDosition and social standing 
arc not expected to make presentations. 

When a gentleman makes a presentation, it is 
compulsory for him to attend the same levee, as docs 
the person vhom he presents; and he must give 
notice at the Lord Chamberlain’s office, that he 
intends to make the presentation, besides signing 
the card sent in to the office three or four days pre- 
viously. But if purposing to attend a levee only, and 
nof intending to make a presentation, it -would not be 
necessary to give notice ; but he should take t-wo large 
cards with him -with his name written upon them. 

A gentleman, on being presented, bows to the 
Prince of Wales, but would not kiss his hand ; but he 
■would kiss Her Majesty’s hand, were she to hold a 
levee in person. Gentlemen attending a levee, also 
bow to the Prince of Wales, and. to any leadmg mem- 
bers of the Eoyal Family present. 

The Prince of Wales, usually shakes hands with 
any gentleman wdth whom he is personally aeguaintod, 
and always -with peers and sons of peers. 

A gentleman is not expected to attend more than 
one levee each year, and it would he very unusual 
were a gentleman to attend a drawing-room wdtli his 
wife or daughter, and also to attend a levco in one 
and the same season. 

Should any person be presented whoso antecedents 
or present position would render either him or her 
morally or socially ungualifiod to be presented, the 
Lord Ohamherlain, on becoming aware of the existing 
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or department to wliicli tliey may indmdually belong, 
vliether military, naval, clerical, or civil ; and it is 
more usual for a gentleman to be presented by tbe 
bead of bis department, or by tlie colonel of his regi- 
ment, than by bis nearest relative. 

A gentleman must be again presented at every step 
of bis career, wbetber military, naval, civil, or clerical, 
Thus, a lieutenant -would be again presented by tbe 
colonel of bis regiment on obtaining bis captaincy; 
and a Heutenant in tbe navy, on obtaining promotion, 
by one of tbe lords of tbe admiralty ; and civil ap- 
pointments, necessitate tbe same form of presentation 
on each new appointment ; and tbe same rule applies 
on any accession to a title. 

Tbe regulations, as regards a presentation at a levee, 
are similar to those observed by ladies attending draw- 
ing-rooms. Tbe notice of when a levee is to be licld 
duly appears in tbe QazeUe, and in the daily ne-ws- 
papers. 

A gentleman would obtain two cards at the Lord 
Chamberlain’s of0.ee, when about to be presented, to be 
filled in and left at tbe office three or four days pre- 
vious to tbe day of tbe levee ; and two large cards, 
winch have also to be filled in with bis name and tbe 
name of tbe person presenting him, which be would 
take to tbe Palace with him on tbe day of tbe levee, 
to bo given to the official in tbe ante-room, and to tbe 
usher in tbe Throne-room. 

Young single men do not usually make presenta- 
tions, unless tliey are of high rank and social standing; 
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and gentlemen of inferior position and social standing 
are not expected to make presentations. 

Wlien a gentleman makes a presentation, it is 
compulsory for him to attend the same levee, as does 
the person 'whom ho presents ; and he must give 
notice at the Lord Chamberlain’s office, that he 
intends to make the presentation, besides signing 
the card sent in to the office three or four days pre- 
viously. But if purposing to attend a levee only, and 
no? intending to make a presentation, it vpould not be 
necessary to give notice ; but he should take tv'o large 
cards with him with liis name written upon them. 

A gentleman, on being presented, bows to the 
Prince of Wales, but would not kiss his hand ; but he 
would Idss Her Majesty’s hand; were she to hold a 
levee in person. Gentlemen attending a levee, also 
bow to the Prince of Wales, and to any leading mem- 
bers of the Poyal Family present. 

The Prince of Wales, usually shakes hands with 
any gentleman with whom ho is personally acq^iiainted, 
and always with peers and sons of peers. 

A gentleman is not expected to attend mor& tlian 
one levee each year, and it would be very unusual 
were a gentleman to attend a drawing-room with his 
wife or daughter, and also to attend a levee in one 
and the same season. 

Should any person be presented whose antocedciits 
or present position would render either him or her 
morally or socially unqualified to bo presented, the 
Lord Chamberlain, on becoming aware of the existing 
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iinpediments, ^YOIll(i at oiico cancel tlie presentation, 
and officially announce the fact in tlie Gazette, and 
tlie person niEiking such, presentation, ■would be ex- 
pected to tender an apology for so doing. 

It by no means follows that a prcsentatio3i to Her 
Majesty entitles a person to an invitation to either of 
the (State-balls, or Concerts — of which two State-balls 
and two (State-concerts, are given during the season at 
lluckingliam. Palace — as some persons erroneously 
iinagine to bo the case ; but, on the other hand, ‘the 
Lord Chamberlain, strictly enforces the rule, of not 
issuing invitations for cither of these entertainments, 
save to those persons, wdio have attended a drawing- 
room, or levee, in the same year in which the ball or 
concert is given. It usually follows that those per- 
sons who have attended the early drawing-rooms, and 
levees, in February and March, are invited to the May 
entertainments, and those persons who have attended 
the May dra-wing-rooms, and levees, to the entertain- 
ments given in June and July. 

Persons who have been presented at drawing-rooms 
and levees are not entitled to attend a “ Court.” A 
Court is a reception held by Her Majesty, and persons 
attend it by command -of Her Majesty only ; and no 
presentations are made except by command also. 
One or two Courts at most are held each year, and 
are usually held before Easter, at which the leading 
members of the aristocracy, the diplomatic body, the 
premier, and members of the cabinet, &c., are re- 
ceived. 
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Ladies, and gentlemen, kIio hove hem 2)rescntccl at a 
draATing-room or levee, liavc tLe privilege of writing 
tlicir names in Her. Majesty’s Adsiting-book at Buck- 
ingLuni Palace, once during the season, but only wben 
Her Majesty is residing at the Palace. The hours of 
calling for this purpose, are generally from three to 
live o’clock in tlie afternoon. 

Wlieii tlie Prince of Wales bolds a levee, and AAdien 
the Princess of Wales assists Her Majesty in liolding 
a drawing-room, persons avIio attend either drawing- 
room or levee, have also the privilege of writing their 
names in the Ausiting-hook of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales at Marlborough House ; hut the privilege 
does not extend any farther, and they wnuld not be 
entitled to Avrite their names in the visiting-hooks of 
other members of the Eoyal Family, unless personally 
acquainted, or otherwise brought into contact, Avith 
them. 

When a IcA'-ee is held by the Commander-in-Chief, 
it is intended for military men only, and not for 
civilians, and is simply a military reception, at Avliich 
presentations are also made. 

As regards the dress to ho worn at levees, full- 
dress uniform is invariably AAmrn by all gentlemen 
entitled to Avear it — officers of both services, officers of 
the militia, volunteer officers, deputy lieutenants, &g. 
Officers on half-pay wear a regulation uniform, and 
not the full-dress uniform of their regiment. Clerical 
and legal dignitaries wear their full-di-ess robes of 
office. 
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Geiitleraeii not belonging to any profession, and, 
etrictly speaking, civilians, would wesir Court dross, 
wliicli is either of cloth or velvet, the former being 
more worn than the latter. When the suit is of 
cloth, it consists of trousers of claret colour, with a 
narrow gold stripe down the side ; a dress coat, single 
breasted, mth broad collar, cuffs, and pocket flaps; 
white waistcoat and white tie, cocked hat and sword. 
T'l^hen the dress is of velvet, the dress coat is usually 
ornamented vdth steel buttons ; knee breeches, wdth 
silk stockings, shoes, and buckles, are worn, and not 
trousers. The cocked hat and sword 'would be worn 
in either case. 

Elderly gentlemen sometimes wear old Court-dress, 
with silk waistcoat, lace ruffles, and bag wig. Dark 
claret, and dark brown, are the colours usually worn 
by civilians when the suit is of cloth, and black when 
it is of velvet. 

Gentlemen wear gloves when attending levees, but 
'vhey usually remove the right hand glove before 
entering the Throne-room, in case the Prince of 
W ales might be disposed to shake hands with them, 
which he would do were he personally acquainted 
with them. 

When the Court is in mourning, all gentlemen 
attending a levee arc expected to wear a band of black 
crape on the left arm above the elbow. 



CHAPTER YI. 

DINNEll-PAllTIES.” 

Dinner-parties rank first amongst all eiitortaiii- 
ments, being of more frequent oecurreiicCj and having 
more social significance, and being more a,piDreciatcd 
by society, than any other form of entertainment. 
An invitation to dinner, conveys a greater mark of 
esteem, or fiiondship and cordiality, towards the guest 
invited, than is conveyed by an invitation to any other 
social gathering, it being the highest compliment, 
socially speaking, that is offered hy one person to 
another. It is also a civility that can be readily inter- 
changed, which in itself gives it an advantage over all 
other civilities. 

In dinner giving, the and hostess are thoroughly 
iV accord, which cannot he said with regard to any other 
form of entertainment. “The the “At Home,” 
“The Five o’Clock Tea,” Ac., essentially come within 
the province of the mistress of the house, rather than 
within that of the master — so much so, that dinuer 
invitations are issued in the united names of the host 
and hostess, while all other invitations are issued in 
the name of the /iosfess 

Tlie master of the house occupies a prominent 
position amongst his guests, wdien dispensing hosjii- 
tality as a “ dinner-giver ” — a position, which the 
mistress of the house occupies on all other occasions, 
the duties of hospitality then devolving upon her ; the 
host’s share in these being neither compulsory noi 
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obligatory^ but simply optional, as to tlie amount of 
attention Lg may choose to bestow upon liis guests. 

“ Dinncr-gi\’iug ” is in itself not only a tost of tlio 
position occupied in society by tlie “dinner-giver,” but 
it is also a direct road to the obtaining a footing in 
society, a means of enlarging a limited acquaintance, 
and there is no better or surer passport to good society, 
than the lia^ung a reputation for giving “ good dinners.” 

“Dinner-giving,” in the fullest sense of the word, 
is a science not easily acquired, so much depending on 
the talent which the host or hostess may possess for 
the organizing of dinner-parties. 

By “good dinners” is understood not only the 
cuisine, but also the proper adjustment of the guests 
at the dinner-table, as well as the etiquette to be 
observed towards them, and the minutiae of the general 
arrangements ; and, as solecisms committed on either 
side would materially mar the harmony of the whole, 
the minutest details of tlio etiquette to be observed by 
“dinner- givers” and “ diners -out,” by hosts and 
guests, are here given. 

For a large dinner-party, the invitations should bo 
issued within twenty- one days of the day fixed for the 
dinner-party — certainly within fourteen days. Printed 
cards are used for these invitations, and are bought 
already printed for the purpose, and the cards have 
only to be filled in with the names, date, hour, and ad- 
dress. The xmited names of the host and hostess, must 
inmriahhj bo written in the space left for that purpose. 
Thus “Mr. and Mrs. A.” and the name or names of 
the guests in the next vacant space. For small or im- 
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ceremonious dinner-parties ten days’ notice would be 
sufficient, or even less ; and written notes, would take ‘ 
tbe place of printed cards, written according to the 
degree of intimacy existing between hostess and guest. 
IjiYitations, to large, and ceremonious dinner-parties, 
during the London season, are often sent out five or six 
weeks previously ; by this means the presence of much 
desired guests is more certain of being secured. 

Either acceptances, or refusals, to dinner invitations 
should he sent wuth as Uith delay as possible, after the 
invitations have been received. It would sliow a wumt 
of courtesy, and good breeding, on the part of the 
person invited not to do so, as the hostess W’ould other- 
wise he left in doubt, as to w’hether the person invited 
intended dining with her or not, and she would con- 
sequently bo unable to fill up the vacant place witli 
an eliyihU substitute ; thus rendering her dinner-party 
an ill-assorted one. 

An answer to an invitation cannot be solicited in a 
subsequent note, it is therefore incumlent upon tin? 
invited person to dispatch an answer within a day or 
two at least. Dinner invitations can either be left 
in person or by a servant, or bo sent through the 
post, and the answers can also be conveyed in cither 
of these wmys. 

The duty of sending out the invitations devolves 
upon the hostess. 

It is not usual in town to invite more than two 
members of one family, as young ladies arc not often 
asked with their parents to dinner-parties. 

The guests should arrive within jlficen minutes of 
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tlio hour named on the mvitation card, the most 
fasHoiuiLle hour being “eight o’clock/’ so that the 
dinner may be served if possible at a quarter-past 
eight. It would bo iU-hml to arrive at half-past eight 
o’clock if “ eight ” were the hour specified ; and on no 
occasion is punctuality more compulsory than in the 
case of “dining out.” The host or hostess would out 
of courtesy wait a certain time for a lady — even longer 
than half‘ an hour if ncce,ssary, but they would not wait 
the arrival of a gentleman, to this extent, but would 
go down to dinner as soon as a reasonable time of 
grace had expired. If “ eight ” were the hour named 
on the card, the intended dinner hour would be a 
quarter past eight. 

In general, well-bred people, and people much 
given to dining out, make a point of arriving in good 
time ; but there are many in society, people of rank, 
and people of fashion, who presume upon their posi- 
tion, and are proverbially unpunctual, knowing that a 
hostess would wait until nine o’clock rather than sit 
down to dinner vdthout them, but this want of con- 
sideration on their part soon becomes known in their 
different sets, and is always taken into account when 
“their company is requested at dinner.” 

In Trance, it is not the rule, or the custom, to wait 
dinner for late arrivals j and the dinner is served 
punctually to the hour named in the invitation. 

Punctuality, on the part of the guests enables the 
hostess to make any introductions she may consider 
advisable hofore dinner is served, and the host and 
hostess, should ho in readiness to receive their guests ii; 
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fhe drawing-room, at tlie hour specified on tire card. 
A guest — a lady — on her arrival, -would desiro her 
servant to return -with her carriage at hall-past ten — 
from half-past ton to a quarter to eleven being the 
usual time for dinner guests to take their leave. A 
lady w'oiild take off her cloak in the cloak-room before 
going upstairs, or would lerave it in the hall -with the 
servant in attendance. A lady would not enter the 
drawing-room wearing her cloak. A gentleman wo-uld 
leave his overcoat and hat in the hall, or in the 
gentlemen’s cloak-room, if there were one. Gentle- 
men do not wear gloves at dinner-parties. Ladies- 
always wear gloves, 'and do not remove them until 
seated at dinner. 

At large dinner-parties, the butler remains on the 
staircase, and announces the guests as they arrive. At 
small dinner-parties, or where only one man-servant 
is kept, or perhaps a parlo-ur-maid, the servant would 
precede the guest or guests on their arrival upstairs ; 
that is to say, walking before them, and, on being 
informed as to theii’ names by the guests themselves, 
would foithwith announce them. (See chapter on 

Murning Calls” relative to this subject.) 

A lady and gentleman, on being announced, wmuld 
ii(,)t enter the drawing-room arm-in-arm, or side by 
side ; it would bo very vulgar to do either, espeoially 
tliG former. The lady, or ladies, if more than one, 
would enter the room in advance of the gentleman, 
thongli the servant -would announco “ kfr. and Mrs. 
A. and Miss B.,” and not “Mrs, A., Miss B., and 
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31 r. xi./' tho order m wliich they should enter the 
room.. 

The host and hostess, vonld advance and shake 
hands vdth each guest on their arrivaL The ladies 
would at once seat themselves ; the gentlemen would 
stand about the room in groups, or seat themselves if 
they had arrived early. 

If a lady were acquainted with any of the guests 
present, she would not make her way around the 
circle immediately after her entrance, to shake hands 
with them, hut would, if possible, make an oppor- 
tunity to do so in an unobtrusive manner ; it would 
be sufficient to recognize them by a nod or a smile in 
the meantime. A lady would bow to a gentleman 
whom she knew, and he would cross the room to 
shake hands with her at once if disengaged. 

At a small dinner-party, if the guests were unac- 
quainted with each other, the hostess would introduce 
the persons of highest rank to each other, but at large 
dinner-parties she would not do so, unless she had 
some especial reason for making the introduction. In 
the country, introductions at dinner-parties are far 
oftener made than in town. 

Precedency is a most important point in the eti- 
quette observed at dinner-parties. 

The host, invariably takes the lady of highest rank 
down to dinner, and the gentleman of highest rank 
wnuld as invariably take .the ho.stess. This rule is 
absolute, unloM the lady or gentleman of highest rank 
is related to the host or hostess, in which case their 
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rank would be considered as in abeyance, out oi 
courtesy to tbe other guests. (See chapter on “ Pre- 
cedency.”) 

Husbands and myes, fathers and daughters, mothers 
and sons, or relations in general, would in no case Lo 
sent down to dinner in couples, neither would one 
gentleman take two ladies in to dinner. 

A host and hostess, would bo most careful to invite 
an equal number of ladies and gentlemen. Certainly, 
as many gentlemen as ladies, and it is usual to invite 
two or more gentlemen than there are ladies, in order 
that the married ladies, should not be obliged to go 
dowm with each other’s husbands only. Thus, Mrs. 
A. and j\Ir. B., Mr, B. and Mrs. A. ; Mrs. A. should 
he taken in to dinner by Mr. C., and Mr. A. should 
take Mrs. G., and so on. 

If a dinner-party were short of gentlemen to the 
extent of t-wo or three, the ladies of highest rank 
would he taken down by the gentlemen present, and 
the remaining ladies would follow by themselves ; but 
such an arrangement is unusual and undesirable, 
though sometimes unavoidable, when the dinner-party 
is an impromptu one, for instance, and the notice 
given has been hut a short one. If there should ho 
one gentleman short of the number required, tlio 
hostess would go down to dinner by hei’seli) following 
in the wake of the last couple. 

The usual mode of sending guests in to dinner, is 
for the host to inform each gentleman, shortly after 
his arrival, as to which of the ladies present he is to 
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take down to dinner. ISTo choice ” is giycn to any 
gentleman as to which lady he would prefer taking 
in to dinner, it being simply a question of precedency. 

Should any difficnltyari.se, as to the order in which 
the guests should follow the host to the dining-room, 
the hostess, knowing the precedency due to each of 
her guests, would, indicate to each gentleman when it 
was his turn to descend to the dining-room. He 
would then offer his arm to the lady whom the host 
had previously desired him to take in to dinner. 

Dinner is announced, by the butler or man-servant 
throwing open the drawing-room door, and saying in a 
loud and distinct voice, dinner is served.” 

The, butler or man-servant, being aware of the 
number of guests expected, would not announce dinner 
as being served, until all the guests had arrived. In 
the event of a guest’s non-arrival, the host, if not 
desirous of postponing the dinner, or of waiting for 
the expected guest — which he would hardly do, unless 
the tardy guest were a lady, or a gentleman of very 
high rank — would ring and desire “dinner to he 
served,’’ which announcement would he a few minutes 
afterwards made by the servant, in the mangier 
already stated. 

The host, on dinner being announced, would give 
his arm to the lady of highest rank present, and AV'ith 
her, load the way to the dining-room, followed by the 
lady second in rank, with a gentleinan second in rank, 
the host having a few minutes previously iutiinated 
to him that ho should take her down to dinner. 
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Wlieii tliG second couple are about to leave the 
drawing-room, the hostess would, if necessary, request 
each gentleman, in the order due to the precedency 
of the lady, to take her down to dinner, also having 
regard to the precedence due to the various gentlemen 
present. Thus, ‘‘Mr. A., will you take Mrs. 

This also answers the pmq)ose of an introduction, 
supposing the lady were unacquainted with the 
gentleman, and the hostess did not consider it 
necessary to introduce them to each other, on their 
arrival. TYlieii a case of precedency occurs, in which 
either the lady or gentleman must waive their right 
of precedence, that of the gentleman gives way to 
that of the lady (see chapter on Precedency). The 
gentleman of hkjlicst rank present would follow last 
with the hostess. 

A gentleman invariably offers his right arm to a 
lady on leaving the drawing-room. It is usual for 
a gentleman, to make some polite conversational 
remark to a lady when descending to the dining- 
room (see ‘‘ Society Small Talk”)., 

On reaching the dining-room, the lady whom the 
host has taken down, seats herself at his right JuimL 
The scat at the right hand of the gentleman, hy whom 
the lady is taken down to dinner, is the proper place 
for her to occupy, and she would on no account place 
herself at his left hand. On the Continent this 
custom is reversed, and it is the eticpiotto for the lady 
to sit at the fe/lthand of the gentleman, hy whom she 
is taken in to dinner. 
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Tiie hostj-v^-ould remain standing in his place at the 
bottom of the table^ until the guests had taken their 
seats, and u'ould motion the various couples as they 
enter the dining-room to the places he wishes tlieiii 
to occupy at the table. 

This is the most usual method of placing the guests 
at the dinner-table, and the host and hostess, should 
be careful to arrange before-hand the precedence to 
be accorded to each guest, and the places which it is 
desirable they should occupy at the dinner-table. 

The custom of putting a slip of paper, with the 
name of the guest on the table in the place allotted 
to each individual guest, is now an old-fashioned one, 
and is never followed in good society. 

If the host were not careful to indicate to the 
guests the various places lie wished them to occupy, 
the result would probably be, that husbands and wives, 
would be seated side by side, or uncongenial people 
would sit together; and though precedency must be 
strictly followed in sending guests in to dinner, it may 
be departed from, in placing the guests at the dinner- 
table, if by adhering stricily to the order of precedence, 
husbands and wives, or other relatives, -would become 
placed in too close a proximity to one. another, as it is 
not etiquette to place husbands and wives, side by 
side, neither is it desirable that a brilliant conversa- 
tionalist, should be seated next to or between two dull 
and unappreciative persons. But if the order of pre- 
cedency can be followed without causing any such 
contretem^os to arise, it should be adhered to in the 
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seating of the guests, and the lady second in rank, 
would sit on the host’s lefi hand, and tlie otlior ladies 
would occupy seats in the vicinity of* the host, in the 
order in which they went down to dinner. 

If the table wore a long one, the host and the lady 
taken down to dinner hy him-, would occupy seats at 
the bottom of the table,, if the party were a largo one, 
and the number of guests rendered such an arrange- 
ment of seats necessary, otherwise, the host would sit 
in the centre at the end of the table, and place the 
lady whom he had taken down, next to him, at the 
right-hand side of the table ; and the same rule jjre- 
ciscly applies, to the seat occupied by the hostess at 
the top of the table. She would sit in the centre, at 
the top of the table, the gentleman by whom she had 
been taken down, being at the left-hand side of the 
table, otherwise he would sit at her left hand at the 
top of the table.* 

When a lady has taken her seat at the dinner-table, 
she should remove her gloves in an expeditions man- 
ner, and should unfold her serviette, which she should 
place on her lap. Slie should place the broad at her 
Uft hand, and not at her right hand. A gentleman 
would do the same with his serviette and bread, placing 
the one across his knees, and the other at his left hand. 
If a lady Avere aware that she would bo sonic time 
occupied in removing her gloves, sho ivould make room 
for the soup-plate before taking them off, otherwise 
the servant would be at her elbow offering her soup, 

* “ Long tables ” are the most fasliionable i.lirniei‘ t.i]jles. 
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before she bad made room for tlio soup-plate by re- 
moving tbo serviette ; and sbe should bo careful to be 
certain as to wliicli of tbo t^vo soups banded to lior she 
vt’ill takcj so as not to keep tbe servant waiting. The 
servant vrould say, when offering tbo soup, ‘White * 
or ‘ clear,’ ma’am ? ” or mention tbo name of the two 
soups. And the same remark applies if “ lamb ” and 
“beef” Avere offered fo a guest, at the same time, as, 
if there were no menu or bill of fare on the table, a 
guest should decide quickly when a choice of two 
dishes is offered. When a menu is provided, the guest 
should consult it on first sitting down to table. These 
menus, or dinner-cards, are placed the length of the 
table, that is to say, one being placed for the use of 
two persons, the couple who have, gone down to dinner 
together j and the menus, may be elaborate or simple, 
according to individual taste, and can be purchased 
printed for the purpose, having a space for the names 
of the dishes to be filled in, which is usually done by the 
mistress of the house, unless the establishment is on a 
large scale, it being usual to write them out, in Trench. 

Tanciful menu-holders are much in use, and small 
china slates also. If a menu-holder is not used, the 
menu is placed upright against a vase of flowers, or 
in some conspicuous spot facing the couple for whoso 
use it is intended. 

Tor a small dinner-party, where there is but little 
choice of yiands, the use of menu-cards wmuld bo pre- 
tentious ; but where there is a choice of dishes, or an 
abundant choice, a would bo indispensable, so that 
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a guest could reserve Hmself for tlioso viauds lie most 
fancied, as lie could hardly be supposed to partake of 
all ; and his disappointment would therefore be pro- 
portionately great, if he were compelled to pass a 
favourite dish through sheer inability to partake 
of it. 

It is solely a matter of inclination whether a lady 
and gentleman, who have gone in to dinner together, 
converse with e-ach other only, or with their right and 
left-hand neighbours. If they were acquainted with 
their neighbours, it would be correct to converse with 
them ; and if not acquainted with them, but well ae- 
quaiuted wdth the usages of good society, they would 
doubtless find some topic of conversation in common, , 
otherwise a dinnei-party would prove a suboession of 
Hte-d-iites. . 

The usual and fashionable manner of serving din- 
ner, is called Diner d la Eusse, although at small or 
friendly dinners, the host sometimes prefers to carve 
the joint himself in the first course, and the birds iil 
the second course- But dinner- tables, wdiethcr for 
dining d la Eitsse, or for dining en familk, are in- 
variably arranged in the same stylo; the diiFcrcnce 
being merely the extent of the display made as regards 
fiowers, plate, and glass, which are the accessories of 
the dining-table. 

When the host carves the joint, birds, &c., the 
plates containing tbe viand carved by tlie host should 
not he handed to tbe guests in the order in which they 
are seated, if the party were only a small one, say 
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of five or sixj when the ladies would naturally be 
helped first, before the gentlemen. But the rule at 
all dinner-parties, of more than five, or sis, is for the 
servant to coninicnce serving, by handing the dishes 
to the lady seated at the host’s right-hand, then to 
the lady seated at the host’s left-hand, and from 
thence the length of the table, to each guest in tlie 
order in -which they are seated, irreqKctm of sex. 
But at large dinner-parties, the servants would com- 
mence handing the dishes at hoth sides of the table 
simultaneously; and double (3 virdcs would be pro- 
vided. 

If the host should help the soup, half a ladleful 
to each person would be the proper quantity; to fill, 
or even to half fill, a soup-plate with soup would be 
in very bad style. It would be also bad style if a 
host were to jn'ess a guest to partake of any particular 
dish, that is to say, at large dinner-parties ; at small 
and friendly dinners the host would use his own dis- 
cretion in the matter, friendship not being governed 
by. the rules of ceremonious etiquette, strictly 
speaking. 

Diner d la Rum, is the Eussian fashion introduced 
into society some years ago, of having the whole of 
the dinner served from a side table, and admitting of 
no dishes niiafecer being placed on the table save 
dishes of fruit. 

As regards -the most correct style of dinner-tabic 
decorations, they should bo of moderate height. 
It is now an old-fashioned stylo that of having gaunt- 
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looking, or tall flowering plants placed cti tlie takle, 
as tkey obstruct the view of the ■vis-d-fis, and pre- 
clude tlie possibility of general conversation. Speci- 
men glasses placed in front of each guest, the length 
of the table, is a pretty fasliioii, as are leaves and 
trails of creepers, &c., laid on the table-cloth; but 
table decorations are essentially a matter of taste 
rather than of ctiquetto, and the extent of these 
decorations depends veiy much upon the size of the 
plate-chcst, and the longtli of the purse of the dinner 
giver. ! 

The fruit for dvjssert, is usually arranged down the . 
centre of the table, amidst the flowers and plate. 
Some dinner tables are also adorned with a variety of ■ 
French conceits, besides fruit and flowers ; other 
dinner tables are decorated with flowers and plate , 
only, the dessert not being placed on the table at all ; 
but this latter mode can only he adopted by. those 
who can make a lavish display of flowers and plate 
in the place of fruit. 

For the purposes of lighting, lamps or silver cande- 
labras with wax candles are used, according to the 
wealth of the dinner giver. Both lamps, and candles, 
are iisiially shaded with coloured shades, as they pro- 
duce a pretty efiect, and prevent the guests being 
incommoded, by too close a proximity to the glare, 
occasioned by some dozens of candles, or by briiliam 
lamps ; therefore shades are considered indispensable. 
"Wax candles should bo lighted ton or fifteen minutes 
before the dinner is announced, that the lights may 
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be steady and equal before the guests appear in the 
diniug-room. 

Hou'ever handsome a cruet-stand may be, it should 
never bo placed on the dinner table, either at small or 
largo dinner-parties ; its proper place is the sideboard. 
J^'eithcr should single cruets bo placed at different 
coi-ners of the table, but should be handed round on a 
salver by a servant, to the different guests in the order 
ill which any particular dish requiring them has been 
served. 

Salt-cellars should be placed the length of the table, 
one salt-collar - for Wo persons. Neither at small 
friendly dinners, or at any dinners whatever, should 
table-mats be placed on the table ; it would be ex- 
tremely vulgar to use them; the thick table-cover 
placed beneath the table-cloth would be sufficient for 
the purpose of protecting the polish of the table from 
the heat of the dishes, if the hostess should bo anxious 
to preserve it from any possible injury. 

The term “ cover signifies the place laid at table 
for each person, and consists, both at large and small 
dinners, of the following : — •, 

Two large knives, and a silver knife and fork for 
fish, a table-spoon fur soup, three large forks, a glass 
fur sherry, a glass tor hock, and a glass for champagne. 
Tumblers, are not used at dinner-parties, but are kept 
on the sideboard slionld they be required. The sor- 
vuettc is placed in the centre, between the knives ana 
forks, and the bread is enfolded in the serviette. Des- 
sert-spoons, and small forks, do not form part of the 
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coTor, but aro placed before the guest on an empty 
plate before the sweets are handed rounds and an 
extra knife and fork is proidded for the guests as they 
are required, should they partake of more dishes, 
which they are certain to do ; but it is not usual to 
place more than three knives, including the iish- 
knivos and forks, when setting the dinner table. The 
knives and forks aro never placed lengthways on the 
table, but on each side of the space to bo occupied 
by the plate. 

Tahle-8poons, aro aluwjs used when partaking of 
soup ; it would be considered ridiculous to use a des- ' 
sert-spoon for that purpose. Dessert spoons, as their 
name implies, are intended for lighter purposes, such 
as for eating fruit tarts, custard-puddings, &c., or any , 
sweet that is not sufficiently substantial to be eaten ' 
with a fork ; but whenever a fork mn be used, it is 
better taste to use it rather than a spoon. 

Fish should bo eaten witli a silver fish knife and 
fork. Two forks are not used for eating fi,sh., and 
one fork and a crust of bread is now an unheard-of 
way of eating fish in polite society. 

All made dishes, such as quenelles^ msoks, patties, 
&c., should he eaten with a fork onli/, and the knife 
shoiild not be used in eating them, as a knife would; 
be unnecessary and out of place; it would therefore 
he a vulgarism to use one. 

For sweetbreads and outlets, «&c., the knife in requi- 
site ; and, as a matter of course, it v/ould be so for 
poultry, game, &c. 
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In eaiing asjiaragus, a knife and fork sliould bo 
used, as tlie proper \vay of eating asparagus is to cut 
off tlie points with the knife and eat them as seakalc 
or any other vegetable is eaten; it would not be 
correct to eat asparagus holding the stalks in the 
fingers. A knife and fork are used in eating salad, 
which is always served on salad plates ; they are 
placed beside the dinner plates, the guest using the 
two plates at the same time. Cucumber is eaten off 
the dinner plate and not off a separate plate. 

When peas are partaken of at dinner, they should 
be conveyed to the mouth with the fork ; it would be 
extremely vulgar to use the knife for that purpose. 
It is needless to say, that to put the knife into the 
mouth, at any time during dinner, would be an unpar- 
donable offence against good breeding, and would be 
a mark of vulgarity. It would be also very vulgar to 
“ overload ” the fork with meat and vegetables, &c., 
which should be conveyed to the mouth separately in 
their turn, and not be prepared and arranged before- 
hand on the fork in a compact form. Gentlemen some- 
j times eat in this unpleasant manner ; but ladies hardly 
ever do so. The hand and the mouth should also act 
in unison — that is to say, the mouth should not be kept 
open ill expectation of the well-laden fork’s arrival, 
but the mouth should only bo opened to receive the 
contents of the fork, at the moment when it has 
reached the lips, and small morsels rather than largo 
mouthfuls should he conveyed, as a matter of course, 
to the irioiith, more especially, by ladies, and young 
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ladies in particular. To place me fork dircclly oppo- 
site tke mouth is a most uugraReful vraj of eating, 
and hending the wrist round to accomplish this feat ; 
the fork should be simply raised to the month, and 
the hand should not be turned round to face it. 

In eating game or poultry, the bone of either wing, 
or leg, should never be touched with the fingers, but 
tbc meat cut close off the bone ; and if a wing, it is 
best to sever the wing at the joint, by which means 
the meat is cut off far more easily. To take a hone in 
the fingers for the purpose of picking it, would be ex- 
tremely vulgar. 

Pastry, is alivays eaten with a fork, but in the case 
of a fruit tart, a dessert-spoon is used as well as a 
fork, but only for the purpose of conveying the fruit 
and juice to the mouth ; and in the case of stone fruit 
— cherries, damsons, plums, &c. — either the dessert- 
spoon or fork, should he raised to the lips to receive 
the stones, which should be placed at the side of the 
plate; but when the fruit stones are of larger size, 
they should be separated from the fruit with the fork 
and spoon, and left on the plate, and not put into the 
mouth ; and w^heiiever it is possible to separate the 
stones from the fruit it is best to do so. 

Jellies, blanc-mauges, iced puddings, &c., are eaten 
with a fork, and not with a spoon ; as are all SAVCcts 
sufficiently substantial to admit of it. 

In eating cheese, small morsels of the cheese should 
be placed with the knife on small morsels of bread, and 
the two morsels should he conveyed to the mouth with 
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tliG tlniTiili fiiul finger, tlio piece o£ bread being tlie 
morsel to hold, as cheese should not bo taken up in the 
fingers ; ncitlier slionld it bo conyeyed on tlie point of 
the knife to the mouth ; cither of these Avays of eating 
cheese would he in very bad taste. 

The tablecloth is never removed for dessert, but the 
table is properly cleared of all that appertains to the 
dinner. A dessert-plate is then placed before each guest, 
with or without an ice-plate, as the case may be. The 
ice-plate would bo placed on the dessert-i)late, and the 
finger-glass on the ice-plate, with a d’oyley beneath. 

A gold or silver ice spoon, and a silver dessert 
knife and fork, are also placed on the dessert plate ,* a 
glass for sherry and a glass for claret take the place 
of the dinner glasses ; the guests would place the 
finger glass on the left-hand side of the plate, with 
the d’oyley beneath it, the dessert-plate remaining 
beneath the ice-plate until the ice had been eaten, 
when a servant would remove it. When eating 
grapes, the half-closed hand should he placed to the 
lips, and the stones and skins adroitly allowed to fall 
into the fingers and quickly placed on the side of the 
plate, the back of the hand concealing the manoeuvre 
from view. Some persons bend the head so as to 
allow of the stones and skins of the grapes falling on 
the side of the plate ; but this latter way is most 
iuclogant, and therefore seldom done. Cherries and 
other small stone fruit would be eaten in the w{.iy 
grapes are eaten; as are gooseberries; strawberries 
end raspberries, <S;c., are, of course placed in the 
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moutli by tlie stali, wMeh is then placed on the plate 
from the fingers. In eating pears or api^leSj they 
would be peeled and cut into halves and q^uarters with 
a fruit knife and fork. 

Peaches, melons, &c., require the aid of a spoon, as 
well as a fork, on account of tlicur juiciness ; when 
cream is eaten with straw'berries a spoon is then 
necessary in separating the fruit from the stalk, and 
in preparing it with the cream. 

Pines are eaten with both knife and fork. 

The guests do not help themselves to the dessert, 
although it is placed on the table, as it is there, for 
effect only. Each dish is taken off in its turn by the 
servants in attendance (see the “Management of 
Servants *) and handed to the guests in the order 
in which the dinner has been served to them, when- 
the dishes would be replaced on the table if their 
contents were not exhausted. 

If liqueurs are given, small glasses of liqueur are 
handed to the ■ guests on a small silver salver imme- 
diately after the ices have gone round. The butler 
would then fill the guests^ glasses, with cither claret or 
sherry. Glaret and sherry are the usual w-ines drunk 
at dessert, port and Madeira very rarely so, and 
champagne never, as champagne is essentially a 
dinner wine, and is only drunk at dinner. Sherry is 
always drunk after soup, and is not handed more than 
once by the butler ; and hock is also only given ouee 

* TIid “Management of Servants” referred to in tliese pages, is a 
little work wMck the author of the present work is now engaged upon. 
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eitlier with, oysters before the soup, or with the fish 
after the soup, and Chablis sometimes takes the place 
of hock. Champagne is dmnk immediately after the 
first entrtQ has been served, and so during the re- 
mainder of dinner until dessert ; it being offered three 
or four times. 

Before leaving the dining-room, after the wine has 
been duly handed round to all the guests, the butler 
would place a claret-jug, and two decanters of sherry, 
in front of the host, which would be passed round by 
the host, commencing with the gentleman nearest to 
him. The host does not ask his guests to take wine, 
but merely passes the decanters round. 

It is not the fashion for gentlemen to drink vdne 
with each other either at dinner or dessert, and the 
guest fills his glass or not, according to inclination. 
Ladies are not supposed to require a second glass of 
wine at dessert, and the passing of the decanters is 
principally for the benefit of the gentlemen; and it 
is not usual for ladies to take wine every time it 
is proffered them by the butler. If a lady should 
require a second glass of wine at dessert, the gentle- 
man seated next to her would fill her glass; sho 
would not help herself to wine. After the wine has 
been passed once around the table, or about ton 
minutes after the servants have left the dining-room, 
the hostess would give the signal for the ladies to 
leave the dining-room, by bowing to the lady of 
highest rank present, seated at the host’s right hand. 
Shn wmuld then rise from her seat, as would all the 
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ladles on seeing lier do so, tliey having, after finishing 
their dessert, commenced putting on their gloves. The 
ladies -sYOuld carelessly throw their ser\iettes on the 
chairs they had vacated without attempting to fold 
them. The gentlemen would rise also, and remain 
standing hy their ehahs until the ladies had quitted 
the room, which they would do in the order in which 
they had entered it, the lady of highest rank leading 
the way, the hostess followdng last. 

The gentleman seated nearest the door, or quickest 
of movement, would open the door for the ladies to 
pass out and close it after them. 

When the ladies had left the dining-room the gen- 
tlemen would close up as near to the host as possible, 
so as to render conversation general. 

The wine usually drunk hy gentlemen after dinner, 
is claret of a superior quality, and not dinner claret. 

The ladies on leaving the dining-room would repair 
direct to the drawing-room, and coffee would be almost 
immediately brought in. The coffee-cups containing 
coffee Avouid he brought on a silver salver, with the 
cream jug and the basin of crystallized sugar. 

In large country houses coffee is sometimes brought 
in a silver coffeepot, and the lady would then pour out 
her own coffee, the servant holding the salver the 
meanwhile. 

Coffee is then taken in to the dining-room, and 
handed to the gentlemen in the same manner as it 
had been served in the drawing-room (see the work 
previously alluded to). 
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ladies on seeing lier do so, they liaTing, after finisliing 
tlieir dessert, commenced putting on their giores. The 
ladies would carelessly throw tlieir serviettes on the 
chairs they had vacated without attempting to fold 
them. The gentlemen would rise also, and remain 
standing by their chairs until the ladies had quitted 
the room, which they would do in the order in which 
they had entered it, the lady of highest rant leading 
the w^ay, the hostess following last. 

The gentleman seated nearest the door, or quickest 
of movement, would open the door for the ladies to 
pass out and close it after them. 

When the hidies had left the dining-room the gen- 
tlemen would close up as near to the host as possible, 
so as to render conversation general. 

The wine usually drunk by gentlemen after dinner, 
is claret of a superior quality, and not dinner claret. 

The ladies on leaving the dining-room w'ould repair 
direct to the drawing-room, and coffee would be almost 
immediately brought in. The coffee-cups containing 
coffee wmuld he hrouglit on a silver salver, with the 
cream jug and tlie basin of crystallized sugar. 

In large country houses collbe is sometimes brought 
in a silver coffeepot, and the lady would then pour out 
her own coffee, the servant holding the salver the 
meanwhile. 

Coffee is then taken in to the dining-room, and 
handed to the gentlemen in the same manner as it 
liad ])een served in the drawing-room (see the work 
previously alluded to). 
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After tlie gentlemen have taken eoffiee, they would 
join the ladies in the drawing-room. A very general 
plan is, after the wine has gone round once or twice, 
for the host to produce cigarettes, when each gentleman 
would smoke a cigarette before joining the ladies. The 
gentleman of the highest rank -would leave the room 
■first. The host would not propose an adjournment to 
the drawing-room, until he observed a general indica- 
tion of restlessness on the part of his guests, and an 
apparent wish to do so, by their looking at their 
watches, and yawning, &c., but there is no hard and 
fast rule on this head. It is not now the fashion for 
gentlemen to sit over their wine beyond fifteen or 
twenty minutes at the utmost, instead of, as formerly, 
from three-quarters of an hour to an hour, a change 
much appreciated by hostesses. 

On the Continent the gentlemen conduct the ladies 
to the drawing-room, and do not remain in the dining- 
room, as in England. 

If the company were uncongenial, or the wine were 
little to his taste, the gentleman of highest rank could 
suggest an adjournment to the drawing-room, ■within a 
quarter of an hour or so ; by showing signs of weari- 
ness, and if the other guests were engaged in a dis- 
cussion ill which he did not wish to take part, and by 
R^hich he was rather bored than not, having suggested 
the adjournment, he could in this case leave tlie 
dining-room, leaving it to the others to follow at theii 
pleasure or their leisure. But unless there were a great 
want of harmony between the gentlemen, or he were 
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very muoli at home, they -would all leave the dining- 
room together, more or less, the host following last. 

The host would ring the dining-room bell, before 
leaving the room, as an intimation that should 

be brought to the drawing-room, which would be 
done as soon as the gentlemen had joined the ladies. 

The various guests would converse w-ith each other, 
or there would perhaps be some one jjresent who would 
play or sing; or, at a country house dinner-party, 
round games of cards would be played. But at a 
ceremonious dinner-party, neither music nor cards 
would be inti-oduced, during the half-hour passed in 
the drawing-room before the hour for departure ; the 
usual period being from a half to three-quarters of an 
hour for remaining after dinner. 

There is no rule as to the order in which the guests 
would take their leave. Half-past ten is the usual 
hour for general departure; and the butler would 
announce the several carriages, as they arrived, to the 
guests in the drawing-room. But if any lady wished 
to inquire if her carriage had arrived, she would ask 
the hostess’s permission to do so ; and the bell would 
be rung for the purpose of making the inquiry. The 
^ same remark applies to the ordering of a cab, the 
lady would ask the hostess if one might be ordered 
for her. 

The hostess, would shake hands with all her giiests 
on their departure, rising from her seat to do so. It 
would be very ill-bred on the part of a dinner-guest 
not to wish the hostess good night,” but it would not 
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be etiquette for tlie guests, if acquainted, to mals'e 
formal adieus to cacli otlier ; friends, if seated near to 
eaeli other, would shake hands; friendship, is not 
measured by the rules of etiquette. If on leaving 
the room acquaintances should pass each other, they 
would wish each other good night ; but it would be 
in bad taste to make the tour of the rooms for the 
purpose of so doing. 

The host, would conduct the principal of his lady 
guests down stairs to their carriages in the order in 
wliicli they took their leave. The ladies would put on 
their cloaks m the cloak-room, the host waiting in the 
hall meanwhile. 

A gentleman related to the host or hostess, or a 
friend of the family, would offer to conduct a lady to 
her carriage if the host were already occupied with 
another lady. 

QTatuities are never offered by the guests at a 
dinner-paidy to the seiwants in attendance ; it would 
be considered extremely vulgar and ill-judged were 
any one to do so. Gentlemen do not offer fees to the 
men-servants, neither do ladies to the lady’s-maid in 
attendance. 

After a dinner-party, it is etiquette for the invited 
guests to call on the host and hostess wdthin a wTck of 
the dinner-party (see chapter on “Morning Oiills”). 

In the country, new acquaintances, if neighbours, 
should be asked to dinner within a month of the first 
call, if possible; and the return invitation should be 
given within the following month. 
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lYheii gaosts are • assembled at a country house, 
they are sent in to dinner, on the first evening, ac- 
cording to their individual precedence, but on sub- 
sequent evenings, the gentlemen usually draw lots to 
decide which lady they shall have the pleasure of 
taking in to dinner, othervdse a lady and gentleman 
would go in to dinner together five or six consecutive 
times— according to the length of the visit, but this 
is more a practice with people who march -with the 
times, than with what are termed “old fashioned 
people.” 

If the party were varied by additional cfm’we?' guests 
each evening, the drawing of lots would give way to 
precedency, it being too familiar a practice to he 
adopted at a large dinner-party. 

The saying of gi'ace, both before and after dinner, 
is a matter of feeling rather than of etiquette. It 
used to be very much the custom to say “ grace,” but 
of late years it is oftener omitted than not, especially 
at large dinner-parties ; and in towm “ grace ” is 
seldom said before dinner. In the country, when a 
clergyman is present, he is asked to say grace ; and 
often when in town, when grace is said by the host, it 
is said in a low voice, and in a very few words ; the 
guests inclining their heads the while. 
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o’clock teas,” “ GAEDEN-PAllTIES,” “ Al 
HOMES,” A2^D “ EECEPTIOIS^S.” 

The “five o’clock tea” is a very popular form of 
entertainment amongst ladies, an entertainment, how- 
ever, that is hut little appreciated hy gentlemen in 
general, who do not, as a rule, lend themselves to this 
mild form of dissipation, and who, when they do put 
in an appearance at an afternoon tea, usually do so 
out of compKment to the hostess, rather than from 
personal inclination. Therefore, at a “five o’clock 
tea ” ladies arc of necessity present in an overpower- 
ing majority, there being usually from about five 
gcntlenioii to thirty ladies on an average present at 
these gatherings. Still, though gentlemen do not care 
to attend “ five o’clock teas,” ladies have a decided 
partiality for them, as they can there meet their 
various friends or acquaintances, or form new ac- 
quaintances, and arrange plans with each other with 
regard to future intercourse, and exchange of civili- 
ties ; and even in the height of the London season 
ladies are not disiucliiied to look in at a “ five o’clock 
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Five ddoch Teas," cfe, 

fcea ” for a quarter of an hour or so, if not able to 
remain longer. 

There are three classes of “ five o’clock teas." The 
large and ceremonious tea of from fifty to a hundred 
guests, when usually, professional vocal, and instru- 
mental talent is engaged, and fairly good music given, 
although the entertainment is not of sufficient im- 
portance to be termed a concert;” the semi-cere- 
in onions tea of from twenty to forty guests, when 
amateur ” talent is in requisition for the amusement 
of the guests; and the small and friendty ^‘tea" of 
from five to fifteen people, when conversation usually 
takes the place of music, the gathering being , com- 
posed of friends rather than of acquaintances. 

Invitations, to each and all of these gatherings, are 
issued on the ordinary visiting card, and not on the 
regular At Home Card.” The name of the person 
invited is written at the top of the card, at the t'igJit- 
hand corner, the words " At home ” being written 
beneath the printed name of the lady issuing the 
invitation, and the hour ‘‘Four to seven ” in the left- 
hand corner, at the bottom of the card. The word 
“ Music ” 'would be added at the bottom of tho card, 
if especially good music were to be given. 

“ Five 0^ clock teas” are always styled “ at liome.s” 
on the visiting card, and are never styled “ live o’clock 
teas ; ” but in a verbal invitation, or in referring to 
them in conversation, they Avould then be spoken of 
and alluded to as “five o’clock teas,” and not as “ at 
homes,” in the same way that an after-dinner “at 
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iiome^’ or reception is never termed an “evening 
party ” on a card of invitation, as no entertainment 
in society parlance is known by the name of “ evening 
party,'" though it would be correct to say, “ I am 
going to a party at Mrs. A.’s to-night," as it would 
be pedantic to say, “ I am going to an ‘ at home,'* " 
&c. (Sec “Society Small Talk.") Neither are 
the words “ afternoon tea " used when issuing invi- 
tations, though urhally the guest could be invited 
to “ afternoon tea," “ Kettledrum " is a very old- 
fashioned term fora “five o'clock tea," and is now 
chiefly to be met with in the pages of a would-be 
fashionable novel. 

It is not usual to write “ R. S. Y. P." in the corner 
of these invitation-cards, as it is immaterial how 
many guests are present at this class of entertain- 
ment ; but if an answer is so requested, an answer 
should be sent. 

“It. S. Y. P." signifies rtpome, sHl vous pMt," 
or “ an answer is requested." 

If a lady is aware that she will be unable to be 
present, it would be polite to send her excuses, 
although strict etiquette does not demand it; both 
the invitation and the answer can in all cases be sent 
by post. 

Cards should be left within the week. (See Chapter 
on “Card-lea\diig.") 

Invitations to “at homes "are issued in the ■name 
of the hostess only, and not in the united names of the 
master and mistress of the house ; although it is cus- 
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toiiiary to include the head of the family, dtlier hus- 
band or father, in the invitation. Thus, at the top of 
the visiting-card, at the right-luuid corner, would be 
written “ Mr. and Mrs. A.” or ^‘Mr. and Miss A.” 
The sons of the house would be invited separately, 
but the daughters of the house would be included in 
the invitation sent to their mother. Thus, ‘' Mr.' and 
Mrs. A.,” “The Misses A.” 

If the hrmily consisted of a mother and daugh- 
ters, it would be “ Mr&. and the Misses A.’^ The title 
of “Honourable” should not he ])ut on an imitation 
card, but only on the envelope containing the card. 
All other titles are recognized on invitation cards ; 
but the complimentary distinctions of K.O.B.,, M.P., 
&c., are not written on the cards, but always on the 
envelopes in which they are enclosed. 

Invitations, to large ceremonious teas, should be 
issued a fortnight previous to the day, and to small 
teas within a week or so of the day. 

When invited guests arrive, they do not inquire if 
the hostess is at home, but at once enter the house. 
The, gentlemen leave their and overcoats, in the 
ludl. At largo “ at homes ” a cloak-room would be 
provided, so that a lady could remove a thick jacket 
or wrap, ■^^"hioh is usually worn in cold Aveather ; but 
at small “ at homes ” a cloak-room is not necessary, 
as the reception rooms are neither so croAvded nor so 
Avarm, neither are the ladies’ toilettes so elaborate. 
At large ceremonious teas, refreshments are always 
served in the dining-room, on a long buftet at one end oi 
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tlie rooni/tand a lady’s-maid and otlier maidservants 
stand at the hack of the buffet to pour out and hand 
the cups of tea, or coffee, across the table as asked for. 
It is usual to have ^Yomen-sorvants on these occasions 
to pour out the tea, a man-servant, or men-servants, 
being also in attendance, in case anything is required of 
them, although gentlemen usually help themselves to 
wine, claret cup, &c. The usual refreshments at these 
homes” are tea and coffee, served from large silver 
urns. (See “The Management of (Servants.’^) Sherry, 
champagne-cup, claret-cup, ices, fruit, fancy biscuits and 
cakes, thin bread-and-butter, potted game sandwiches, 
&c. No plates used except for ices, fruit, or sandwiches. 

At small “teas” similar refreshments, but on a 
much smaller scale, are served, and tea-pots are used 
in place of urns. No fruit is placed on the table, nor 
are ices given, and the tea is served in the smaller of 
the two drawing-rooms, or in an adjoining boudoir or 
ante-room. The tea is then dispensed by the ladies 
of the house, or by the ho.stess herself, but never by 
maid-servants when served in the drawing-room. But 
the most convenient manner of serving tea is to serve 
it ill the dining-room, unless the number of company 
is limited when it would appear, unsociable if the guests 
were to congregate in the dining-room, leaving the 
hostess comparatively alone in the drawing-room. 

The servants, before ushering the guests into the 
drawing-room, would inquire if they would take tea 
or coffee, and in that case would usher them into the 
dining-room, and the guests would there paitake of 
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refreshraciits, according to incliiiatiou, althongli it 
'would be more courteous to tlie hostess to repair at 
once to the drawing-room. The servant would precede 
the guests to the drawing-room, as in “ morning calls.” 
At large teas the hostess would receive her guests at 
the drawing-room door, where she would shake hands 
with each on their arrival. The drawing-room door 
would remain open, and she would stand within the 
doorway. But at small teas, the drawing-room door 
does not remain open, and the hostess receives her 
guests mtJdii the room, as at morning calls. 

The guests would arrive from a quarter past four 
until half-past five or six o'clock, punctuality not being 
of any great importance at these gatherings, as the 
guests are hardly expected to remain the whole three 
hours specified, and are at liberty to remain as long 
or as short a time as they please. The earliest arrivals 
are generally the first to leave. 

If the hostess judged it expedient to do so, she would 
introduce one or two of the ladies to each other, either 
in a formal manner (see Chapter on Introductions), or 
in a semi-formal manner. She would perhaps saj^ 
“ Mrs. A., I don't think you know Mrs. B.” She 
would not say this unless quite certain that Mrs. B. 
desired the acquaintance of Mrs. A., or that she w^ould 
have no objection to knowung her ; or she would say, 
“ Mrs. A. and I were talking about the now oluirch 
bazaar, are you going to it, Mrs. B. or some such 
remark as tliis (see “Society Small Talk”), the 
object being to draw both ladies into conversatioa. 
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But it is not tlie rule to moke general introductions, 
only occasional introductions, wlien tlie hostess is 
aware that the persons introduced would be likely to 
appreciate each other, or for any special reason of 
equal weight. 

The hostess, w'ould be careful to see that the ladies 
of highest consideration present, were duly taken down 
to tea in the intervals between the music, singing, re- 
citations, or whatever amusement might bo going on, 
and wmuld introduce gentlemen to them for that 
purpose, if she noticed that no one wdiom they knew 
wms present to offer them that civility. 

The hostess would say, “ May I introduce Mr. 
B, to you, Mrs. A. ? ” at the instant of bringing him 
up to Mrs. A. Mrs. A. would smile and bow, and 
Mr. B. wmuld then offer to take Mrs. A, to have 
some tea, and if she consented he would offer his 
right arm. He rvould not say, “ Will you take 
some refreshments?” but “Will you let me give 
you some tea ?”&c. (See “Society Small Talk.”) 
If the host w’’ere present, ho would take the principal 
ladies dowm to the dining-room to have tea, and it is 
expected of gentlemen to be unremitting in this duty 
of taking the ladies down to tea ; they are therefore 
not supposed to remain in the dining-room but a very 
few mitiutes. The guests are not expected to sit 
down in. the dining-room, and therefore seats are not 
provided for tliom. When a gentleman takes a lady 
down to tea, he would conduct her back again to 
the drawdng-room. It would be a breach of good 
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manners to leaye lier in the dining-room, or to allow 
her to return to the drawing-room unaccompanied. 

If there were very few gentlemen present, the 
hostess would suggest to some of the ladies that they 
should go down to tea together, and at the same time 
malce some polite excuse as to the want of gentlemen. 
(See “Society Small Talk.”} 

If a lady intended to eat ices or fruit, she would 
remove her gloves, but not if she only intended taking 
tea or coffee. 

At small teas, the cups of tea would be handed to 
the ladies by the gentlemen present, or by the young 
lady ojBficiating at the tea-table. When tea is served 
in the drawing-room, it is not usual to have coffee and 
claret-cup, &c. 

Thin bread-and-butter, would also be handed to 
the ladies ; gentlemen generally stand about the room, 
or near the tea-table, when taking tea. A lady would 
place her empty cup on any table near at hand, unless 
a gentleman offered to put it down for her. A lady 
would remove her gloves if she intended eating hrend- 
and-hutter or cake. It is not usual for a lady to take 
more than one cup of tea, and the hostess would not 
inquire if her guest would take cream or sugar, hot 
they would he both handed to her as a matter of 
course. 

If a lady does not take tea, it wonlcl bo considered 
fussy, or ill-bred, if she were to ask for some beverage 
not usually drunk at afternoon teas, such as cocoa, 
chocolate, milk, soda-water, &o. She would refuse 
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tlie offered tea witlioiit giving ' her reason for so 
doing. 

iNeitlier at large, or small teas, would the hostess re- 
main seated on one particular seat the whole of the 
afternoon, unless she wore very old and infirm, but 
would move about amongst her guests, conversing 
vdth them ail more or less. If there were daughters, 
they would assist their mother in this duty. 

If any of the ladies should he acquainted with each 
other, they would take an opportunity of speaking to 
each other. It is etiquette for ladies to move about 
the rooms at ^'afternoon teas” to speak to their 
various friends and acquaintances ; and they are by 
no means obliged to remain seated in one spot, unless 
■desirous of doing so. 

"When music is given at “ afternoon teas ” it is usual 
to listen to the performance, or at least to appear to do 
so ; and if conversation is carried on, it should be in a 
low tone, so as not to disturb or annoy the performers. 

It is not necessary to take leave of the hostess at 
“ afternoon teas,’^ unless the hostess is a new acquaint- 
ance, and the visit a first one at her house, when it 
would be polite to do so, or, unless the hostess hap- 
j pened to be near the drawing-room door, when the 
guest was passing out. But if it wore late, and there 
were but a foAV guests still remaining, these few would 
make their adieus to the hostess, otherwise it is not 
usual to do so. 

At these ‘‘afternoon teas,” or “at homes,” the' 
hostess does not ring to order the door to be opened 
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for tliG departing guest, or for her carriage to be 
called, as she -would do at morning calls, but the 
guests make their way to the hall, and the servants 
in attendance call up the carriages as they are asked 
for, and show the Yisitors out. 

Carriages, are always kept in waiting at “ afternoon 
teas ; ” for, as has already been said, ladies are somo> 
times not able to remain longer than a quarter of an 
hour. The guests either remain in the haU or in the 
dining-room until they hear their carriage announced. 

Gratuities are never offered to servants at these 
entertainments, or in fact at any entertainment 
whatever. 

When afternoon concerts are given, invitations are 
issued on the usual " at home ” cards, which can be 
purchased, with the words ‘‘at home,’' &c., already 
printed, or they are printed to order, with the name 
and address of the hostess. The name of the person 
invited is written abore the name of the hostess at the 
right-hand corner of the card. 

The date is written on the Hne under the words 
“at home,’’ which are in the centre of the card 
directly underneath the name of the hostess ; the hour 
is written at the left-hand corner, and the letters 
R. tS. Y. P. The address is at the right-hand corner, 
which is usually printed. The word “iniisic” ^YOuld 
he added at the bottom of the card at the right-hand 
corner, if a concert were intended. “ Dancing ” 
would be either written or printed if an afternoon 
dance wore intended. 
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Tlio hour usually fixed for a concert is from Z to ^ 
o’clock, ^Yllich would fie written upon the card, tlius — 
^‘3 to 5.^’ 

The hostess would receive her guests at the drawing- 
room door, when they would at once seat themselves. 
Tlie seats would be arranged in rows down the centre 
of the room, and sofas and settees would fie placed 
around the room. 

The programme of a concert is divided into two 
parts, and at the conclusion of the first part ; the guests 
would repair to the dining-room to partake of refresh- 
ments, where refreshments are served as at large 
** at homes.” 

Invitations for “afternoon dances” are issued on 
the “ at home ” card, just described, merely substitut- 
ing the word “ dancing ” for that of “music,” and the 
hour of “4: to 7 ” o’clock for that of S to 5 o'clock. 

The words “ afternoon dance ” are nom' written on 
an in-\dtation card, and there is no other form of in- 
vitation for afternoon dances, according to etiquette, 
than the one already given. 

■ Afternoon dances are very popular at watering- 
places, military stations, small towns in the weiuity 
of London, &c.,hut are seldom given in London itself. 
Refreshments are served during the -wliolo of the 
afternoon, from 4 to 7, as at large “ at homes.” 
The ladies remove their jackets or w'raps in the 
cloak-room, but retain their hats or bonnets ; and the 
hostess would receive her guests at the head of the 
staircase, as at an evening reception. 
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Invitations to " garden-parties ” are also issued on 
" at iiome cards, tlio words “ garden-party ” being 
substituted for “dancing” or “music.” In some 
oases dancing takes place at garden-parties, -when tbe 
word " dancing ” would be added on tbe card, thus — 
“ Garden-party, 4 to 7. 

“Dancing.” 

The hour for giving garden-parties is always 4 to 
7 o’clock. 

Occasionally, the hostess gives a dinner and dance 
to follow' the garden-part}'-, in which case there would 
be no dancing in the afternoon; and on the “at 
home” card would be wnitten, in addition to the 
wmids “ garden-party,” “ dinner, 7.30 ; dancing, 
9 o’clock.” “"Weather permitting” is frequently 
written on these cards, to denote that the garden- 
party will not take place if the weather is un- 
favourable. 

At garden-parties, the host and hostess usually 
receive their guests on the lawni of the mansion, or in 
ihe mansion itsolf, according to inclination. 

In sending invitations to the gentry of the neigh- 
bourhood, it is usual to add the -words “ and party ” 
after the name of the persons invited — thus, “Sir. 
and Mrs. A., and party ” — meaning the friends w'ho 
may ho on a visit to Mrs. A,, hnt not the friends of 
iilrs. A. residing in the neighbourhood. 

On all “ at home ” cards the letters E, S. V. P, 
are printed, and the answers should be sent as fioon as 
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coiiYcinent. When a lady intends taldng a party of 
friends to a garden-party,, she should mention of how 
many her party will consist, and their scveinl names ; 
and she 'would introduce them to the hostess on her 
arrival, when the hostess would shake hands with 
them on theii’ being introduced to her. 

Refreshments, as at afternoon ^^teas,” with perhaps 
a greater abundance of fruit, would be served during 
the afternoon, in either a large marquee, erected in the 
grounds, or in the house. Lawn tennis, archery, &c., 
are popular amusements at garden-parties. Croquet is 
now considered to be a trifle out of date. But garden- 
parties are perhaps the least ceremonious of all enter- 
tainments, and the guests are usually left to amuse 
themselves as they please. The drawing-rooms are 
generally thrown open to. the guests on these occasions, 
as is the library or picture gallery, supposing the host 
possesses a fine collection of pictures. The billiard- 
room is also thrown open where there is a billiard- 
room. 

Dancing sometimes takes place in the drawing- 
room and sometimes in a large marquee. 

The dinner, which is served either in the dining- 
room or in a large marquee, usually consists of cold 
viands, on the plan of ball suppers, soup, and cutlets 
being handed to the guests. It would be a “sit 
down ” repast. The host would take in to dinner the 
lady of highest rank, and the hostess would be taken 
in to dinner by the gentleman of highest rank 
present. » 
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Precedency^ as regards the order in vliicli the other 
guests would go in to dinner, would he followed as far 
as the principal guests were concornedj hut hardly 
beyond these, as the number of guests present w'oiild not 
admit of its being strictly carried out. 

Invitations to evening receptions’^ are also issued 
on at home” cards, and these receptions are styled 
" at homes.” If “music,” or private theatricals, &c., 
are intended, either would bo mentioned on the card, 
thus: “music,” “private theatricals;” and one 
particular hour is stated, thus : “10 o^clock,” or 
“ 9.30 o’clock.” 

If the reception, or “ at home,” follows a dinner- 
party given by the hostess, no amusement is provided 
for the guests, and they are expected to find sufficient 
amusement in conversing with their friends and ac- 
quaintances. This is the general rule, though excep- 
tions are sometimes made. But if the “ at home ” 
does not follow a dinner-party, it is usual to provide 
some sort of amusement for the guests, such t-is pro- 
fessional vocal and instrumental music. 

If any Boyal personage were expected, or had 
been present at the dinner-party which preceded the 
reception, or if any foreigner of distinction, or any 
personage possessing public interest were presenty 
at the top of the invitation cards -would ho the 
words, “To meet Her Scinne Highness Princess 
P.,” or “ To meet Count de 0.” 

The guests are expected to arrive from a quarter 
to half an lionr of the hour mentioned on the 
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card; but it is optional at -wliat hour the guests 
arrive after the one mentioned on the card. The 
hostess would receive her guests at the licad of tlie 
staircase, whore she would remain stationed for 
upwards of an hour ; while the host would be found 
m the drawing-room, and there welcome the guests as 
they arrived. 

“ At homes,” or receptions ” — whichever the 
hostess may please to style them in her own mind — 
are expected to terminate at midnight on Saturday 
evenings, and shortly before one o’clock on any other 
evening. 

An “ at home ” is never styled an “ evening 
party ” on an invitation card, although in speaking of 
an “ at home,” a lady or gentleman would say, “ I 
am going to an evening party at Mrs. A.’s to-morrow 
evening.” It would be rather pedantic to say, ** I 
am going to an ‘ at home,’ ” &c. (See “ Society 
SmallTalk.”) 

The hostess would introduce those of her guests to 
each other whom she thought would appreciate the 
introduction ; and she would introduce gentlemen to 
ladies in the manner before alluded to, that the ladies 
might, be eoriducted by them to the tea-room. 

Tea, and light refreshments, are served during the 
evening in the library or in an adjacent apartment. 

Supper, is always served at twelve o’clock in the 
dining-room, and is similar in character to a ball- 
snpper. 

If a Boyal personage were . present, the most dis- 
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tingiiislied of tlie guests would be introduced by tlic 
host or hostess ; if a celebrity, were present, many of 
the guests would be introduced to him. The host 
would take a Koyal personage down -to supper, if any 
such were present, or the lady of highest rank. The 
hostess would not go down to supper at the same time 
as did the host unless a Eoyal Prince or Duke were 
present, when he would take her in to supper, follow- 
ing next the host and the Royal lady, and a table 
would be set apart for the host, hostess, and their 
distinguished guests. 

As all the guests present could hardly be accommo- 
dated in the supper-room at the same time, they 
would go down as there was room made for them, the 
guests of the greatest consideration going in before the 
others. 

When the butler has informed the host and hostess 
that supper is served, which he docs in a discreet 
whisper (see *‘The Management of Servants”)? the 
host would at once take down the lady of highest 
rank, and having previously requested various gentle- 
men to take down the ladies of Mghest rank, would 
mention the lady he wished the principal gentleman 
to take. The hostess would also make this request in 
a confidential manner, and the general company, ob- 
serving the move towards the siippor-rooin, would 
make a move in the same direction. If the move was 
not observed by the general company, the hostess 
would say to different gentlemen, “ Bo take some one 
in to supper,” or some such remark (sec “Society 
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Small Talk and she would probably lead the way 
herself with one of the gentlemen present. 

If the general company found the supper-foom 
already crowded, they would return to the drawing- 
room for a quarter of an hour or so ; but the hostess 
generally arranges for some instrumental, or vocal, 
performance to commence, when supper is first served, 
so as to occupy the attention of the guests who remain 
in the drawing-rooms. 

Occasionally, and frequently, guests do not return 
to the drawing-room after supper, but go to the 
cloak-room for their cloaks, and wraps, and thence to 
their carriages. 

It is not usual to take leave of the hostess at recep- 
tions, or of the host, unless the host were seeing a 
lady to her carriage, which he would do in the case 
of a Eoyal personage as a matter of course, and any 
guest of consideration as a matter of duty or inclina- 
tion. 

It is not usual for ladies to go down to supper by 
themselves, and the hostess would request one of the 
gentlemen present to take a lady down to supper, if 
she observed that the lady was in want of an 
acquaintance to offer her such a civility. 

Cards ” should always be left within a week by 
those persons who have been either present at, or 
invited to, five o’clock teas ” and “ at homos.” 

At large “five o’clock teas” and “at homes” a 
lady would not leave her husband’s cards in the hall 
on her departure for the host and hostess, if not 
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accompanied by him, though she might do so on 
leaving a small “ five o’clock tea.” (See Chapter on 
^‘Card-leaving.”) 

It would be in bad taste for a gentleman to give 
his card to the servant on leaving, with a request that 
he would put it amongst the cards of callers on the 
following afternoon, to avoid the trouble of leaving it 
in person during the ensuing week. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


'^INVITATION balls” AND ''PUBLIC BALLS.*- 

" Invitation Balls ” are those balls -wliicli are 
given by society at large, in town and country, as 
well as Military and Haval balls. Hunt balls, and 
Bachelors’ balls, &c. ; while “ Public balls ” are balls 
for which a ticket of admission can be puichasod, and 
include the " County balls,” those held in aid of local 
charities, "Subscription balls,” held at watering 
places, cathedral cities, &c. 

In London, public balls are but little patronized by 
society, save wnth a few exceptions in favour of such 
balls as the " Caledonian ball,” the “ Yorkshire,” 
" Wiltshire,” and Somersetshire Societies balls, which 
are attended principally by those ladies and gentlemen 
who are interested more or less locally in the various 
chaiities they support, and for which purpose these 
balls are annually held. 

The " County ball ” season generally commences in 
"November” and lasts until the commencement of 
Lent, and every town, in almost every county, can 
boast of its annual ball, which is attended more or 
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less l)y tlie aristocracy and gentry of the neiglibour- 
liood, and by tlio professional classes of tlie town 
itself. The stewards of these balls are, as a rule, the 
representatives of the various classes by whom they 
arc attended; tlie members of the aristocracy re- 
siding in the county heading the list of stewards, and 
the members of the professional classes usually closing 
it. Thus, the stewards are able to make a ball 
pleasant to all their individual friends. - 

The office of “Master of the Ceremonies '’-has long 
since become obsolete, and has not been revived 
under any other title, and introductions at balls are 
therefore made only by persons themselves acquaiuted 
with those whom they introduce to each other., 
Stewards of a ball do not make introductions, even 
if solicited to do so, by strangers attending it. 

When a friend or an acquaintance, desires to make 
an introduction, it is usual to ascertain the wishes of 
the lady, or the inclinations of the gentleman before 
doing so, unless aware that a lady is in want of a 
partner, or that a gentleman is anxious to danco 
with some one, and is indifFereiit as to whom she 
might he. 

Indiscriminately made introductions, show great 
want of tact on the part of the person so making 
them. (See Chapter on “ Introductions.”) 

Howlicre is “ class ” more brought into promincnco 
than at a “ County hall,” whore there is a recogiiizod 
though unwritten law, which every one obc'ys, to 
infringe -which would be a breach of etiquette, and 
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argue a want of knowledge of the social code observed 
at County balls, where each, class has its own set, and 
where a member of the one set, would be foolish were 
he or she to attempt to invade another or a higher 
set. Tlius, a couple belonging to say the professional 
set, or strangers in the town attending the ball, would 
not take their places in a quadrille at the top of the 
ball-room — which is always appropriated by the aris- 
tocratic element, head stewards, and titled patronesses 
— ^under the risk of being mortified by some act of 
avoidance on the part of those whose set they had so 
indiscreetly invaded. The vis-a-vis under such cir- 
cumstances would either silently walk away, or a 
gentleman would remark superciliously to the offend- 
ing couple — “ We have a vis-d-vis, thank you” — or 
malce some such cutting speech. 

At some public balls a cord is di-awn across the 
ball-room to render the uj;)per end unassailable, but 
this extreme exclusiveness is not often resorted to, 
“ clique ” and “ class ” being thoroughly maintaiued 
without its aid. 

It is usual for young ladies to return to their chape- 
rons after each dance, or after they have partaken of 
refreshment or supper, but it is not considered good 
style for young ladies to remain away from their 
chaperones for any length of time. ISTeither is it con- 
side.red good style for a lady to promenade up and 
down and around tlie hall-room leaning on the arm of 
her partner ; to take one turn through the rooms with 
her partner being in better taste. It would be also 
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bad style for a couple to stand arm-in-arm during tlie 
pauses in tlie figures of a quadrille, or wliile resting 
during a valse, or for a gentleman to turn liis partner 
round at tbe conclusion of eacb figure of the quadrille, 
as tbe quadrille should be danced in tbe quietest 
possible manner, without any display of ^'steps’' 
acquired from the dancing mistress. 

In round dances, it is customary to take frequent 
pauses, and not to race round and round until the 
music ceases ; to do so would be considered vulgar. 

A lady should be careful that her partner does not 
hold her right hand upright in the air when dancing, 
or hold it against his left side, or move it up and down 
in an ungainly fashion ; neither should a lady permit 
her partner to assist her in holding up her dress when 
dancing. 

It is quite out of date for ladies to take bouquets 
with them to balls, and it is seldom or ever done,- 
although ultra-fashionable ladies occasionally carry 
a large bouquet of violets in their hand at a time 
of year when they would be hardly procurable, or 
a bouquet to correspond with the flowers on their 
dress, or they would carry a bouquet of white or red 
roses, if very choice, to harmonize with the trimmings 
worn by them. But this is quite the exception to the 
general rule, and is only done by a few persons who 
consider themselves leaders of fashion in their parti- 
cular sets. 

At country balls, programmes are invariably used | 
at London halls they are never used, save at the few 
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public balls before montionecl. But London men and 
town- bred ladies affect to ignore programmes alto- 
getlier, as being a rather tiresome and fussy iiistitu- 
tion, and hardly over make use of the programmes 
offered to them at country balls. 

It is usual to leave a country ball not later than 
half-past two ; the most fashionable people invariably 
do so about that hour, it not being considered good 
style to remain late at a Public ball. As a matter of 
course, persons attending Public balls take their ball- 
tickets with them ; and when attending a Military 
ball, or a Hunt ball, it is usually the rule to take 
the invitation card and hand it to the sergeant or 
official in attendance. It is sometimes stated on the 
invitation card that this is to be done, although it is 
often taken for granted that persons wall do so of their 
own accord. 

At balls given by private individuals, the invited 
guests would not bring their invitation cards with 
them, unless in the case of a dal masque, where they 
are sometimes requested to do so. 

Invitations to balls are generally issued three weeks 
premous to the entertainment being given. The invi- 
tation card is the usual “ At Home card, the word 
“Dancing’' being printed in the corner of the 
card. 

The word “ball” is never used on an invitation 
card, how^ever grand the entertainment ; and the same 
form of invitation is employed either in the case of a 
small danoo or of a large baU, though in the event of 
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a small dance only being given, tlie vmrds ''' Small ” 
or “ Early ” are written or printed on the invitation 
card. 

The invitations to a ball are issued in the name of 
the hostess only, and never in the name of tiie host, 
unless he were a widower or bachelor ; and if the 
host were a widower, with a grown-up daughter, tlie 
invitations would be issued in their joint names. 

Invitations, issued by officers, members of liunt 
committees, bachelors, &c., to their balls, either re- 
quest the pleasure/or the honour of Mrs. ’s com- 

pany ; but this formula is never used by a lady 
when issuing invitations ; the “ At Home” card simply 
bears the word “Dancing ” on the bottom of the card, 
the hour and date being filled in in the allotted space, 
the name of the guest being wiitten at the top of the 
card. 

In the case of a written invitation, it would be 
correct to use the words “ ball ” or “ dance ” when 
alluding to the entertainment about to he given, in a 
friendly note. 

In the case of a lady about to give a bull, and 
whose circle of acquaintance is limited as regards 
numbers, or not sufficiently fashionable in her own 
estimation, she usually arranges with some friend of 
higher standing in society than horself, and ^rlnjse 
visiting list is of a more extended character than her 
own, to invite the majority of the guests ; in which 
case the lady giving the hall would issue invitaiitms 
according to the list submitted to her, merely addmg 
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the compliments and the name o£ the lady who was 
thus asvsisting her mth her hall ; and this plan is often 
adopted by persons new to society and desirous of en- 
larging their circle of acquaintances. 

A lady or gentleman, could ask for an invitation for 
his or her friend to a ball given by an acquaintance 
of their own, although the acquaintanceship were of a 
slight character ; but a lady or gentleman could on 
no account ask for an invitation to a ball if they were 
unacquainted with the giver of it. The fact of their 
friends having received invitations to it would give 
them no claim upon the hospitahty of a stranger, 
and it would be a great solecism to make such a 
request. 

The proper course, for a person to pursue in the 
event of desiring an invitation to a ball given by 
some one with whom he or she is Mwacquainted, would 
he to request some mutual friend to obtain one for 
them ; and this course is always followed. 

The guests would arrive within half an hour of the 
time mentioned on the invitation card ; half-past nine 
or ten o’clock being the usual hour for a hall to com- 
mence in the country, and from ten to eleven o’clock 
in towm. 

The hostess would receive her guests at the head of 
the staircase at a hall given in town, and at the door 
of the hall-room at a coimtry house ball. She would 
shake hands with each guest in the order of their 
arrival. The ladies of a party ■would advance towards 
the hostess, followed by the gentlemen of their party. 
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A lady and gentleman would not' ascend tlie staircase 
arm in. arm, or make their entrance into the bail- 
rooni arm in arm ; either would be in bad taste. The 
gentlemen invariably enter the ball- or reception-room 
after the ladies of their party, and never before them, 
or arm in arm with them. 

A ball is usually opened either by the hostess her- 
self or by one of her daughters. Opening a ball 
simply signifies dancing in the first quadrille at the 
top of the room with a gentleman of highest rank 
present. 

If a member of the Royal Family, or a foreign 
Prince, were expected, dancing would not commence 
until the arrival of the Royal gaest ; and if the guest 
were a lady, the host would open the ball with her, 
having his wife or daughter as rts-d-r/s. If the 
royal guest were a Prince, the reverse would be the 
case. ■ 

When a Prince wishes to dance with any la dy jcresent, 
with whom he is unacquainted, his equerry informs 
her of the Prince’s intention, and conducts her to the 

Prince, saying, as ho does so, “ Mrs. A Sir,” or 

Miss B 1 Sir.” The Prince would bow and offer 

her his arm ; the lady would ciirtsoy, and take it. 
She would imt address him until acldre.s.sod by him, it 
not being considered etiquette to dc.) so. The same 
ronrso is followed by a Princess; strangers would not 
on any account indiscriuiiiiately ask a Princess, to 
ilance, but the host would have the privilege of 
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Royal guests, are always received by tlie liost and 
hostess at the entrance of the mansion, and hy them 
are conducted to the ball-room. A Princess would 
lead the way on the arm of the host ; a Prince would 
follow mth the hostess. The Royal guests, on enter- 
ing, would shake hands with the host and hostess, 

. Tvdio would respectively bow and curtsey. 

General introductions are not made to Royal guests, 
and introductions would be made by request only. 
The same etiquette would be observed on the de- 
parture of Royal guests as on their arrival. 

Gentlemen present at a ball, that is to say, “ danc- 
ing-men,” are expected to ask the daughters of the 
house to dance, as a matter of course. 

A hostess would use her own discretion as to any 
introduction she thought proper to make. If the ball 
were given in the country, the hostess would endeavour 
to provide partnei’S for those young ladies who were 
fitrangers to the general company. But if the ball 
were given in town, this wmuld not be expected of her, 
as in town the guests are supposed to be acquainted 
with each other more or less, and to bo independent 
of the kind offices of the hostess. Therefore she would 
not concern herself about finding partners for licr 
young lady guests. 

A great deal of tact is required, on the , part of a 
hostess, as to which of the gentlemen would bo likely 
to appreciate her offer of finding him a partner, as so 
many men, who attend balls, rather prefer to look on 
than to dance ; and for a hostess to permiadc a man to 
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(lanee against his inclination, 'n^oiild bo a mistalce on 
her part, as a gentleman usually requests an’ introduc- 
tion if he desires it. 

The only dances danced by “society’’ are “ quad- 
rilles,” “lancers,” “valses,” and the latcly-revircd 
“polka,” which is fast taking the place so long oc- 
cupied by the galop. Country dances, such as tlie 
“ Tempete,” “ Sir Boger de CoYcrley,” &c., arc usually 
danced at private balls when given in the country ; 
and often a London ball concludes with a “ cotillion,” 
in which expensive presents are sometimes given. 
Such dances as the “ Caledonians,” the “ 3 ilazurka,” 
“Prince Imperial quadrilles,” &c., are unknown in 
good societ5n* 

The etiquette and precedence observed when send- 
ing guests in to supper, is far more punctiliously 
followed in the country than in town. When the 
butler has duly informed his master or mistress that 
supper is served, the host would take in the lady of 
highest rank present, and the hostess would endeavour 
to send in the principal guests according to their indi- 
vidual rank ; but in town, she would leave the guests 
to iullow the host and lady of highest rank, more or 
less according to their inclinations. It would he in 
very had taste were a guest to find his way to the 
supper-room before tbe host, or hostess, biud made the 
move ill that direction general. 

The usual menu of a hall supper is too ivoll known 

* It is nai the fashion to hare programmes at Lon Jon Lalls, as tliey 
are not requireJ, although they tu-e in use at Country halls. 
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to need reproducing lierCj as regards all viands, enUe-- 
&c., the extent of the supper depending upon 
tliG liberality of the giver of the entertainment. It 
would be old-fashioned, however, not to provide hot 
soup wherewith to commence supper, whether it were 
a sitting-down or standing-up supper. 

A lady either would or would not remove her gloves 
when partaking of supper, the number of the buttons 
perhaps deciding the point, but it would not be ne- 
cessary to do so when partaking of tea, ices, &e., in 
the tea-room previous to the supper. 

A gentleman talcing a lady in to supper, would re- 
conduct her to the ball-room as a matter of course ; the 
fact of friends joining her in the suj)per-room would not 
relieve him from this obligation. And the same eti- 
quette applies equally to a lady. She would return to 
the ball-room only with the gentleman who had taken 
her down to supper, unless she were engaged for the 
ensuing dance, when her partner might come in quest of 
her ; she would then return to the hall-room with him. 

Guests do not take leave of the hostess at a London 
ball, or indeed at balls in general. This remark 
applies to acquaintances of the hostess, and not to in- 
timate friends, as in the country, the guests arc on a 
nioro friendly footing than is generally the case in town ; 
but if the guest were making an early departure, ho or 
she, even in the country, would not make any adieus 
either to host or hostess. 

The host would use his own discretion as to whetlier 
he conducted a guest to her carriage or not. In the 
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coiLiitry far more would Le expected of lum tlian in 
town in tin’s respect, as at a London ball, sueb a 
civility would involve a vast amount of exertion wliicli 
few bests would be willing to undergo, as ladies 
generally make tbeir way to tbeir carriages witli tbo 
assistance of tlicir footman. 

An acquaintaiico could, of course, see a lady to ber 
carriage if be desired to do so. 

The custom of covering in small balconies, and tbc 
windows of tbo drawing-rooms, wdicre tbe ball takes 
place is very prevalent amongst tbe givers of balls in 
London, rendering tbc atmosphere of tbe rooms almost 
insupportable from tbo total exclusion of air. Tbe 
space gained by this means for tbo accommodation 
of tbe guests being totally disproportionate to tbe 
discomfort -thereby entailed upon them. So great 
is tbe feeling of suffocation experienced from this 
cause, that tbe hostess is frequently requested to 
allow of apertures being cut in the bunting wdien the 
rooms arc more than usually crow’'ded, and tbe most 
exporiouced ball-givers of the Lisbionablc vrorld follow, 
strange to say, this foolish fashion of excluding air 
from tbeir ball-rooms. 

However, several fashionable ball-givers, are be- 
ginning to perceive the folly of crowding of from 
between tw^o hundred to three liimdrcd people together 
into rooms not properly ventilated, and have discovered 
that tbe only way in which to render tbe temperiiturc 
of a London ball comparatively cool, is to remove tbe 
windowvs, and to substitute lace draperies iu lieu of 
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bimtingj M'itli tlie addition of large blocks of ice 
placed in every convenient spot. 

13 all- goers, appreciate tkese alterations as only 
those who have experienced night after night the 
close, stifling, vitiated atmosphere of an over-crowded 
ball-room can do, and as half the London ball-rooms 
are only average-sized drawing-rooms, and by no 
means spacious reception-rooms, the absurdity of ex- 
cluding air from the ball-room with yards and yards 
of thick canvas, cannot be too severely criticised. 

It is a common practice amongst ball-givers, to 
issue far more invitations than the size of their rooms 
authorise, under the mistaken idea that to have a 
great crowd” in their rooms is to give a “good 
ball.” But nltra-fashionable hall-givers, desirous of 
giving a good ball, limit the number of their invita- 
tions to under two hundred, instead of expanding it to 
over three hundred, which makes all the diflurence in 
the world to the success of the haU. 

Any person invited to or present at a hall should 
leave his or her cards ou the host or hostess tho day 
following, if possible, certainly within the current wook. 
(See Chapter on “Oard-leaviiig.”) 

iSTo gratuities should be offered by the guests to the 
servants of the house where a hall is given, whether 
to the ladies’ -imiids presiding in the cloak-room, or to 
tho womeii-servants presiding in the tea-room, or to 
the hntlcr or footman, or a step lower, not even to tlio 
waiters. 

Ladies attending a State Ball at Buckingham 
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Palace, would wear tlie usual full cvouiiig dress ; 
but tliey would not wear Court truius, or plumes, or 
lappets. Gentlemen attending State balls, would 
cither wear uniform, or full Court dress — dress coat, 
breeches and silk stockings, shoes and buckles ; 
trousers can only be worn as part of a unihn’m, and 
not with a Court dress as generally -worn at a levee. 

A gentleman intending to dance, would remove his 
sword, otherwise he would wear it the whole of the 
evening- at a State hall, iriieii the Court is in 
mourning, the ladies attending a State ball would wear 
mourning according to the official notice wliieli re- 
guiarly appears in the Gazette ; and the gentlemen 
would wear crape on the left arm, which is supplied 
in the cloak-room of the Palace to those gentlemen 
who have forgotten to provide themselves with it, as 
it is imperative, w-hen the Court is in mourning, that 
a band of crape should be worn at either State ball, 
State concert, or Levee. 

When ladies and gentlemen attend a State ball at 
Buckingham Palace they make their way to the ball- 
room iinamwimceil ; and there is no official reception 
accorded to them, either by “B^oyalty,’' or hy the 
Lord Chamberlain. 

Dancing does not commence until the arrival of tlio 
Eoyal Party. The Prince and Princess of Wales do 
not act as host or hostess on these occasions, and 
confine their attentions to those -with whom they azn 
personally acquainted. The balls given at Marl- 
borongh Honse by the Prince and Princess of 'Wales 
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are. not State balls ; therefore Court dress is not 
worn by the gentlemen present. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales act as host and 
hostess, at the balls given by them, and receive their 
guests, shaking hands with them as they are announced. 
Ladies and gentlemen do not take their cards of in- 
•\dtation with them either to Buckingham Palac-e or 
to Marlborough House. 



CHAPTEE IX. 


“weddings’^ axd “wedding breakfasts.” 

The etiquette oliservcd at weddings is invariably 
tbe same, wliether tlic wedding be a “ grand wedding” 
or a comparatively “ quiet wedding ” — wlietlier the 
guests number two hundred, or whether they number 
twenty. Eut wdth regard to “bridal processions” 
being formed in a church, the less of procession there 
is about the proceedings, the better the stylo, the 
better the taste, and the more fashionable would the 
wedding bo pronounced and every detail is hero 
given respecting the correct etiquette to be observed 
at “ weddings ” and “ wedding-breakfasts,” 

Many ci-ilevant customs are now considered to bo 
obsolete, amongst others, the custom of hanng grooms- 
men to support the hridegroom. To have “ grooms- 
men” at a w'^edding, -would he considered a great 
solecism, the “ best man ” being all-sufficient -for the 
purpose of supporting the hridegroom, unless he were 
a Eoyal bridegroom, when several groomsmen would 
probably bo in attendance. The custom, of sending 
“wedding-cake” to friends, is also an exploded 
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custom, and it is never done in good society. Neitlier 
is it good style to send “ wedding-cards ” to friends; 
this, too, is quite out of date, and should never he 
done by any one "with any pretensions to knowledge 
of the W'Orld. As to inserting the words ISTo cards 
us part of the announcement of the marriage in the 
daily newspapers, to do so wmiild he considered nothing 
sliort of vulgar, as it would be equally so, to add that 
the bride and bridegroom will be “at home” on a 
certain day. This would be a crowning vulgarism, 
and should never be perpetrated. 

The “ best man ” is the one sole supporter of the 
bridegroom ; he accompanies him to the church, and 
stands at his right hand — a little in the rear — during 
the marriage service, and renders the bridegroom the 
trifling service of handing his hat to him on its con- 
clusion. He signs the register afterwards in the 
vestry, he pays the fees to the clergyman, clerk, &c., 
on behalf of the bridegroom. The fees vary con- 
siderably, according to the position and means of the 
bridegroom— £5 being the lowest fee offered to the 
clergyman, which fee ranges from .-610, £20, £25, as 
the inclination and purse of the bridegroom may dic- 
tate ; and the foe to the clerk is subject to the same 
variations, commencing at £1. 

The bridegroom’s further responsibilities, consist in 
providing the wedding-ring, in providing a bouquet 
for the bride, and the bouquets for the bridesmaids, 
which he causes to he sent to these ladies indivi- 
dually on the mornbuj of the wedding ; he also pro- 
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•vicles tlie bridesmaids witli presents, wJiicIi are either 
scut to them the day before or on the morning of the 
■wedding. 

It is ^triet etiquette that he shoidd furnish a 
carriage to convey himself and his bride, from the 
church, to the house where the wedding-breakfast is 
to take place, and again from the house to the railway 
station, or, if the journey is made by road, to the 
place of honeymoon ; but although it u strict eti- 
quette, it is an etiquette not often followed, as the 
bride’s father usually places his own carriage at the 
disposal of the bride and bridegroom for this purpose, 
especially in the country, when the bride’s family 
invaiiably lend their own carriage to convey the 
newly-married pair to their destination. But the 
bridal carriage is the only carriage which the bride- 
groom could, according to etiquette, possibly be ex- 
pected to provide. Naturally, he does not provide the 
wedding-breakfast, or anything relating to the arrange- 
ments for the wedding, beyond those which have been 
already mentioned. 

The bride is driven to the church in her father’s 
carriage. If she has a sister, or sisters, and they 
officiate as bridesmaids, they, with her mother, would 
precede her to the church The carriage would then 
return to fetch the bride and her father ; but if there 
are no sisters, the bride’s father generally precedes 
the bride to the church, and receives her at the 
church door, her mother accompanying her in the 
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The bridesmaids always arrive some little time 
before tlio bride, and form a line on either side of the 
church porch, or within the church doorway. Tlie 
mother of the bride and the mothers of the brides- 
maids usually stand beside them. 

When the bride arrives, she takes her father’s rUjlit 
arm, or the right arm of her eldest brother or nearest 
male relative, who is deputed to give her away, and 
who would io.eet her at the chui’ch door in the place 
of her father. 

Then is formed the only procession — if it can be 
called a procession — at all admissible on the occasion, 
the bridesmaids quickly following the bride and her 
father up the aisle of the church, walking “ two-and- 
two ” — if the number of bridesmaids be oven, four, 
six, ciglit, or twelve ; but if the number bo odd, as 
five, seven, or nine, and three of them happen to be 
children, which is generally the case, the elder brides- 
maids would walk two-and-two, and the three chil- 
dren abreast. 

The head bridesmaid is generally the bride’s eldest 
unniarried sister or the bridegroom’s sister, and she 
follows next to the bride with her companion brides- 
maid.' 

The bride’s mother follows next to the bridesmaids, 
and sometimes takes her son’s arm, if she has a son, 
in following them up the aisle of the church, or the 
arm of some near relative. Eut the offering an aim 
to a lady in the clinrch is mry little done, oU ladies 
being the usual recipients of this attention on the part 
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of tlio gentlemen, unless a lady requires tlic assistance 
of a gentleman in maldng lier way quickly tlirougli 
tlio tlirong to her carriage at tlie conclusion of the 
ceremony, in whicli case it is quite correct to take a 
gentleman's arm. 

The mothers of the bridcsmaicls — who may liavo 
awaited the coming of the bride — walk next to the 
bride’s mother up the church, and take up tlicir 
position as near to the bride and bridegroom as they 
coiiToniently can. 

The bride’s immediate relatives and the near rela- 
tives of the bridegroom place themselves near the 
altar, or communion rails, or at the entrance of the 
chancel, according to the church in which the service 
is celebrated ; as in high churches the service takes 
place outside the chancel, and the bridal party enter 
the chancel and stand at the altar to receive the 
address, and the concluding portion of the service 
only is here celebrated. 

The relatives arrive shortly before the bride. The 
bridegroom’s relatives place themselves at the left of 
the altar or communion rails, thus being on the bride- 
groom’s right hand; and those of the bride on the 
right hand side of the altar or connnnnion rails, thus 
being on the bride’s left hand. The bridegroom and 
“ best man ” also arrive shortly before the bride, and 
await her coming, standing at the right liand side of 
tlio altar. 

The bride stands at the bridegroom's left baud; 
the bride’s father or, nearest male rL'hitivc at the 
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bride’s left liaricl ; her mother and married sisters, 
&c., group themselves in juxtaposition to him. 

The bridesmaids stand immediately behind the 
bride, in the order in ■which they passed up the 
church. 

The bride draws off her gloves at the commencement 
of the service and gives them -ndth her boiic|uct to the 
head bridesmaid to hold. The bridesmaids either do 
or do not follow the service from a prayer- book. 

The invited guests either stand in the aisle of the 
church or sit in the pews or chairs— either is optional 
•—during the service, taking care to arrive before the 
entrance of the bride. It is quite immaterial whether 
the guests use prayer-books or not during the service. 
Under no circumstances do they carry bouquets, this 
being the privilege of the bride and bridesmaids only. 
The gentlemen may, as a matter of course, wear 
button-hole bouquets, if they please ; but oftencr they 
do not wear them, as the wedding favours which are 
afterwards distributed by the bridesmaids take their 
place. The bridegroom almost always Avears a flower 
in M& button-hole, as he does not wear a Avedding 
ffivour. 

As soon as the service is concluded, the bride takes 
the bridegroom’s loft arm and, preceded by the officiat- 
ing clergyman, and folio Aved by her head bridesmaids, 
father, mother, and the most distinguished of the 
guests, repairs to the vestiy, where the register is 
signed by the bride and bridegroom, two or throe 
of the nearest relatwcs, and tAVO or three of the most 
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intiniato of tlie friends and principal of the guests^ 
including the best man and the bead bridesmaid. 
The bride’s father signs, but it is not necessary for 
the bride’s mother to do so. 

The wedding favours are in the meantime distri- 
buted by the bridesmaids to the guests, both in the 
vestry and in the church. There is a slight ditfer- 
once in the favours; those for the ladies having a 
sprig of orange blossom, with silver leaves and white 
satin ribbon ; and for the gentlemen silver oak leaves 
and acorns. Each lady or gentleman would fix their 
favour on the left side of the bodice or coat. 

If the bride be a widow, she cannot have wedding 
favours, she cannot have bridesmaids ; she cannot 
wear orange blossoms, either as a wreath or on her 
dress, neither can she wear a bridal veil. She must 
Vfear either a bonnet or a hat, with veil of tulle or 
lace, as she pleases ; and her dress must not be 
“white,” but of some pale shade of colour. She 
would be accompanied to the church by her parents, 
relatives, or intimate friends. 

It is opiional whether a vfidow removes her first 
wedding-ring or not ; but it is more usual not to do 
so, but to wear the second ling over the first wedding 
ring, tlio tiL'o rings on the third finger of the left 
hand. It would be in very bad taste to wear the 
first ring on any other finger than on the third 
finger. 

After the register is signed, and those in the vestry 
have shaken hands with . the bride and ofiered their 
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congratulations — tlie old-fasliioned custom of kissing 
the bride or tlio bridesmaids baving long since disap- 
[)eiirod — tlie bride takes tlie bridegroom’s left arm 
and passes donm tbe centre aisle of tbe cbiircb. fol- 
lowed by her bridesmaids, in the same order as they 
had previously passed up the aisle. 

The most graceful way is for the bride and brido- 
grooni to pause a moment as they pass, and shake 
hands mth any of their most intimate friends or 
relations who happen to be near them, if they have 
not already seen them in the vestry ; and the bride- 
groom smiles and nods to his friends as he meets their 
recognitions. Occasionally a bride and bridegroom 
make a very hasty exit from the church, noticing no 
one, and it is a matter of feeling whether they do so 
or not ; but the more leisurely mode of proceeding is 
certainly the more comdeons one. 

After the "bride and bridegroom have driven off 
from the church, the bride’s mother should he the 
next to follow, that she may be at home to inceive 
the guests as they arrive. There is no precedence as 
to the order in which the remainder of the company 
leave the church ; it entirely depends on the clever- 
ness of their servants in getting up their carriages. 

The guests who have not already had an oppor* 
tunity of speaking to the bride and bridegroom, on 
being uslicrcd into the drawing-room, where the com- 
pany assembles before tlie breakfast, should at once 
offer their congratulations, and shake hands with 
them, having first gone through that ceremony with 
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the host aud hostess, if they liaTe not already done 
so ; after Tv^hich the wedding presents would bo duly 
admired. 

Wedding presents are displayed on tables of various 
sizes according to their number, and if very numerous 
and valuable, it is not miusual to exhibit them at an 
afternoon tea, given for the purpose on the day pre- 
vious to the wedding. Each present hears the name 
of the giver attached to it on a small paper label, and 
the plate is placed on a table covered with dark cloth 
or velvet. It is a pretty fashion to surround the 
presents with flowers, notably roses, and this is often 
done by persons of artistic tastes. 

Everyone who is invited to a wedding invariably 
makes the bride a present ; it is the received rule to 
do so. Many send presents before the invitations are 
sent out; sometimes as soon as the engagement is 
made known, if it is not to be a long engagement. 
There is no rule as to the time before the wedding 
day vdien the present should he sent, and invitations 
are usually sent to those who have given presents, 
even though they live at a considerable distance, and 
may not be able to attend the wedding. 

It is more usual, and less trouble, to send out 
printed invitations than written ones, except in tlio 
case of a very small number of guests being invited. 
The printed notes are bought already printed for the 
purpose^ and the fonn is as follows 

“ Mr. and Mvs. — — — • req^uest the honour of Sir. and 
iMrs. ’b company at • ■ ■ ■ - • Church on 
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at , to be present at tbe marriage of tlioir 

daugliter and Mr. , and afterwards at breakfast 

These invitations should be issued within a fort- 
night of the wedding-day. 

The invited guests always provide their own car- 
riages, and neither the bridegroom nor the bride’s hither 
are over expected to do so. This is thoroughly under- 
stood by the guests in every ease. 

On arriving at the house where the breakfast is to 
be hold, the gentlemen leave their hats in the hall. 
The ladies never remove their bonnets or hats, hut 
always retain them at a wedding-breakfast, as do the 
bridesmaids. The gentlemen take off their gloves 
with their hats, but the ladies do not remove theirs 
until seated at breakfast. 

Before breakfast is announced the host or hostess, 
the bride’s mother, or the bride’s father, informs the 
principal of the gentlemen present, whom they are to 
take down to breakfast. If a gentleman is unacquainted 
with a lady whom ho is to take down, the host or 
hostess would introduce him to her in this wise : 

“ Mrs. , Mr. will have the pleasure of taking 

you down to breakfast.” This kind of introduction 
does not constitute a suhsoquent acquaintance, unless 
the lady desires it. 

The bride’s mother, and the bridegroom’s mother, 
take precedence of all the other ladies present on the 
occasion of a wedding-breakfast. The procession to 
the breakfast— Avhicli is either laid out in the dining- 
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room, library, or largo marquee;, as the ease may be-— 
is formed as follows : — 

First, tlio bride and bridegroom, tlic bride taking 
the bridegroom’s left arm ; next, tlie bride’s tatlier 
with, the bridegroom’s mother, taldiig the right arm, 
as do the other ladies ; next in order follows the brido" 
groom’s father with the bride’s mother \ then the best 
man Avith the head bridesmaid. 

The other bridesmaids follow next, with the gentle- 
men who are aj)pointed to take them down. The 
other guests follow according to their rank. 

There are standing-up breakfasts, and sitting-down 
breakfasts ; either is equally fashionable. If a stand- 
ing-up breakfrst, small tables are arranged for the 
convenience of the bridal-party on one side of the 
room, while a long table occupies the centre of the 
room. If a “ sitting-doAvn ” breakfast, the bride and 
bridegroom sit cither at the head of a long table or at 
tlic centre of it — the bride at the bridegroom’s left 
hand. 

Next to the bride sits her father Avitli the bride- 
groom’s mother, wdiom ho has taken duAvn, beside 
him, and next to the bridegroom sits the bride’s 
mother, with the bride’s father beside her, by Avhom 
slie has been taken down. 

If the bride and bridegroom occii2)y the head of the 
table, the bridesmaids place themselves next the 
parents on either side of the table, dividing their 
number into two groups, with the gentlemen AAdio have 
taken them down ; but if the bride and bridegroom 
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sit at tlie centre of tlie table, tben tlie bridesmaids sit 
opposite to tbern, with tlie gentlemen who liavc taken 
tlicrn down, each sitting at a gentleman’s riglit band. 

Tlie breakfast might more properly be styled 
“lunebeon,” seeing that it partakes of tbc cbaracter 
of that meal. Champagne and other wines take the 
place of tea and coffee, which beverages are nci^r 
served at a wedding-breakfast. 

Tlie mmu generally comprises soup, entrk>s, both 
hot and cold; chickens, game, mayonaises, salads, 
pite de fois gras, jellies, creams, &c., &c., and many 
other dishes of the like character. 

The sweets are placed on the table, as is the fruit, 
the entries, &g., being handed by the servants ; the 
sweets are also taken off the table by the servants, 
and handed round in their turn. 

At a standing-up breakfast the gentlemen would 
kelp the ladies, and themselves, to the various dishes, 
nothing IE handed round at a standing-up breakfast; 
and hot entries are then not provided. Soup may or 
may not be served. If soup is served, it is done so in 
covered sonp-enps, placed the length of the table. Tlie 
table is always decorated with flowers in either case. 

Decanters of sherry are placed on the table, at a 
stancling-np breakfast, bnt not at a sitting-down one. 
At a standiiig-up breakfast tbe gentleman would ask 
one of tliG servants in attendance for cliampagne for 
tlie lady lie has taken down and for himself. But fit 
a sitting-down breakfast, the servant ofiers cham- 
pagne to the guests, in the same order in which ho 
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jiaiids tlic (lislies^ and as lie -woiild hand tlic oilier 
vines. 

Hot or cold joints, of beef or mntton, are never 
given at a wedding-breakfast; they would bo considered 
too substantial. * 

Serviettes or dinner-napkins are imperative at a 
sitting-down breakfast, but are never used at a staiid- 
ing-up breakfast; finger-glasses and d’oyleys are never 
seen at either. 

After the soup, entrees, entremets have been 
partaken of, the bride is supposed to cut the wedding- 
cake, which is always placed in front of her. This 
she does by merely making the first incision with a 
knife ; it is. then removed to a side table by a servant 
and cut in small slices, according to the number of 
the guests, and handed to them, who are, one and all, 
expected to eat a small portion of it. 

The health of the bride and bridegroom is then pro- 
posed by the most distinguished guest present, for 
which the bridegroom returns thanks. Ho then 
proposes the health of the bridesmaids, for which the 
best man returns thanks.*' 

Tho health of the bride’s father and mother is 
generally proposed by tbe bridegroom’s father. Eut 
it is the fashion to make the complimentary speeches 
as short as possible, and to have as few of thcjii as 
possible, at “ standing-np ” breakfasts more ospoei ally, 
and in town more than in the country. 

The bride leaves the dining-room immediately after 
the healths have been drank, to put on. her travelling 

Oec;i.siQnalIy the gentleman of highest rank also |>roi)nsci.g this 
henlUi 
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dress. The licaci bridesmaid usually accompanios her 
if related to licr; and tlie guests almost imincdiatoly 
afterwards adjourn to tlio drawing-room to await the 
bride’s reappearance, wbicli sliould nut bo long de- 
layed, and tlic adieus are tlicii made. These adieus 
or leavc-taldngs should not bo prolonged more than 
is absolutely necessary, those to the father and 
mother of the bride being made last of all, as the 
parents generally follow the bride down stairs into 
the hall. 

The satin slippers which it is still usual in the 
most fashionable circles to throw after the bride are 
thrown from the head of the staircase by the best 
man, or by one of tlio bridesmaids if she wishes to do 
so. The ‘^ricc” is scattered over the retreating 
bride by the married ladies of the family, never by 
the bridesmaids, or unmarried ladies ; but it is a pity 
that such silly and superstitious customs should bo 
countenanced by educated people, and the sooner that 
the throwing of shoes and rice follow in the wake of 
other obsolete practices the better. 

The pretty custom of strewing the bride's path 
with flowers from the church to the carriage by 
^'illagc children is still much in vogue in the best 
society, but of course it is only practised in the 
country. 

The hoiiepnoon now seldom lasts longer than a 
week or ten days at most. Many brides prefer 
spending their honeymoon in their future home if it 
happens to he in the country, instead of making a 
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liiiiTicd trip to some watcriug-placc or otlicr ; or to 
Paris or elscwliere, or to tlie coiuitry liouso of a 
friend, lent to ilicm for tlie purpose. Put this is 
entirely a matter of individual feeling, and either 
course is crpially correct and equally fushionaLlc, 

Tlio bride’s trousseau should ahvays bo marked 
mth the initials of the name slio is to takCi and mt 
with her rauidon naino. The bridegroom always 
prow'dos the house linen, as ho does all other things 
apportainiug to the bride’s new home. 

The 'wedding presents are despatched to the bride’s 
residence immediately after the w'cdding, and they 
are at once brought into u.se and put into their several 
places, and not set apart for the purpose of being 
shown to visitors. 

It would be a marli of vulgarity to place the wed- 
ding-cahe ornaments under a glass shade to serve as 
a drawing-room ornament, and it would he equally 
silly to put the “bridal bouquet” under a similar 
shade, if not quite as vulgar as the treasuiing a 
trophy of the confectioner’s skill. 

There is no procedcnce accorded to brides during 
the first three months after their marriage in fiishiou- 
able circles, although old-fashioned people at country 
dinner-parties sometimes allow it to them on the 
occasion of a first visit after their marriage. 

Marriage by “banns” is now considered to be 
equally good style as is marriage by “ licence,” as it 
mainly depends upon whether the contracting parties 
hold “ high church” views or otherwise. The “ high 
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churcli ” party are in fayour of mamage by “ lianns,” 
and consequently “ marriage by banns " lias become 
equally fosliionable as marriage by licence. 

Marriages by “special licence” are of rare occur- 
renoGj and only take place 'mder exceptional circum- 
stances. 



OHAPTEE X 


LUNCHEONS. 

Luncheon, altLougli occupying a prominent place 
ill the round of hospitalities, is nevertheless an un- 
ceremonious, an inconsequent meal, to which invita- 
tions are never formally issued hy invitation cards, 
unless some especial reason existed for ginng a large 
luncheon-party, in which case it would take rank as 
an entertainment, and would he given on the same 
scale of hosjutality as would ho a wedding breakfast, 
or a ball supper. 

Large luncheon-parties are given on occasions such 
as these — a lawn-tennis party, an arclicry-party, &c., 
or on some semi-official occasion, such as the laying the 
foundation-stone of a church or public building, &c. 
But this class of entertainment is rather beside the 
question, as it partakes more of the character of a 
banquet than of the luncheon, proper, and to W'hidi 
invitations would he officially issued. 

The usual mode of inviting guests to luncheon 
would he cither hy a written note of invitation or hy 
verbal invitation, according to circum stances, or as 
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oi^portmiity oflbrod, very littlo notice being considei'od 
rGcjuisite, and a AToek’s notice being tlie longest usiially 
given. 

jM'any hostesses give their friends mda hlamiie 
invitations to luncheon ; but ladies as a rule scarcely 
ever a^nil themselves of this fagon de parhr, as it is 
usually considered to be/ but await a more direct 
form of invitation. Gentlemen, on the contrary, are 
expected to avail themselves of this protlcrcd hospi-. 
taiity without ceremony, as the presence of a casual 
visitor at luncheon is, if the visitor be a gentleman, 
considered an acquisition, the reason, perhaps, being, 
that ladies are usually in the majority at luncheon, 
and also that their unexpected arrival would call for 
a greater amount of ceremonious politeness on the 
part of a hostess than would the unexpected arrival 
of gentlemen; the former requiring especial attention 
to be shown to them in the matter of a place at 
table, &c., while the latter would be ready to q//br 
attention, and to take any place at table, whether 
convenient or otherwise ; for, as a rule, there are 
always more ladies present at luncheon than there 
are gentlemen, unless the hostess were giving a formal 
luncliGon-party, when she would endeavour to equalize 
licr numbers, and to iimto as many gentlemen as 
ladies ; hut it wmuld not he incumbent upon her even 
to do this, as it would he immaterial whether there 
were as many gentlemen as ladies present at luiiclieoii 
or not. 

To a mistress of a house luncheon is a very useful 
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institution, as it enables lior to show a cioiisiJei'ablG 
ainomit of civility to her friends and acf|uaiiitanco.s at 
blit little trouble or expense to herself. She can aslc 
persons to luncheon ■whom it might not, for viirioiis 
reasons, be convenient to ask to dinner ; as, for 
instance, young ladies, single ladies, elderly ladies, 
ladies coming to town, or into the ncighbuiirhood for 
a few days only, and so on. 

The usual rule in houses whore there are ehilflron 
old enough to do so, is for the children to dine, at 
luncheon vdth their governess, whether there arc 
guests present or not. 

In town the usual hour for luncheon is two clock ; 
m the country it is generally half an hour earlier. 
The guests are expected to arrive within ten minutes 
of the hour named when the invitation was given, 
as, although punctuality is not imperative, it is yet 
advisable, and in better taste. 

A guest, on his or her arrival at a house, would not, 
if previously invited, inquire if the mistress of the 
house v'ere at home, hut ayouM say, on the servant 
opening the door, “Mrs. A. expects me,” the hostess 
liaving already informed her servant as to tlic ninuhcr 
and names of the guests vdioni she expected. 

If the guests were self-invited they would of course 
inquire if the mistress of the house were at home, and 
before entering the house, tlie servant Avoiild ascertain 
■\vhcther his mistress were visible or not. 

The servant would precede the visitor to iho draw- 
ing-room as at “ Morning-Calls ; ” guests being always 
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conducted to the drawing-room before Imiclicon. But 
sliould a guest arrive after tbe hour named for lun- 
cliGon, he or she would at once he ushered into the 
dining-room. 

The visitor would be announced as at ‘'Morning- 
Calls/’ and would be received by the hostess in the 
manner already described in that Chapter. If the 
guests should happen to be unacquainted, the hostess 
would, as a rule, make a sort of general introduction 
or introductions ; that is to say, she would introduce 
one gentleman to two or three ladies thus : Mr, A., 
Mrs. B., Mrs. C., and Miss D.,” thus making but 
one introduction in place of three separate introduc- 
tions : this being the less formal mode of making un- 
important introductions. 

It is entirely a matter of inclination whether the 
master of the house be present at luncheon or not ; 
and when he intends being present, it is optional 
whether he joins the guests in the drawing-room or 
meets them in the dining-room, as the guests are not 
sent in to luncheon as they are in to dinner. 

Ladies neither remove their bonnets or jackets at 
luncheon, although they might, perhaps, remove a 
warmwinter-jacket or fur- wrap ; but this would be done 
in the dining-room before sitting down to table, when 
they would also remove their gloves. Gentlemen would 
take their hats with them into : the drawing-room, 
or leave them in the hall if the party were a large one. 

Ten minutes is the usual time allQW’‘ed between the 
arrival of the guests and the serving of luncheon, 
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wliicli is always served punctually to tlio lioiir namcdj 
the rule being not to wait for a tardy guest. 

Luncheon is announced by the servant sjiying, 
‘‘ Luncheon is served ; ” if the servant worn a maid- 
servant, she would say, “ Luncheon is on. the table, 
ma’am,” tliis being a less pretentious manner than 
the former. 

On the announcement of luncheon, tbe hostes.s 
would say to the lady of highest rank present, “ Shall 
we go in to luncheon?” or some such phrase. (See 
“ Society Small Talk.”) The lady would then move 
towards the door, accompanied by the host, if he were 
present, followed hy the other ladies, as far as pos- 
sible, according to their respective precedency ; the 
hostess would follow next, and the gentlemen after 
her ill their turn. 

Guests do not go in to luncheon arm-in-arm, as at a 
dinner-party, hut singly, each lady by herself, or if 
space permitted, side hy side ; gentlemen do likewise, 
but on arriving in the dining-room, each gcntlomfm 
would place himself by the side of a lady, or between 
two ladies, at table. 

The liostess -would sit at the top of tbe table, and 
the host at the bottom, as at dinner ; but it is iiniua- 
torial where the guests tlieinselvos sit, although as a 
rule the lady of the highest rank would sit Ly tlio 
host, and the gentleman of highest rank by the 
hostess. 

A late arrival would, on being ushered into the 
diniug-rooin, make his or her way to the top of the 
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table to slialvc liands witli the hostess, niahing some 
polite oxousG &!■ their late arrival. If the guest Avere 
a lady, the hostess would rise from her seat to wel- 
come her ; if a gentleman, she Avould not rise to do 
so, hut remain seated. 

LiiDclieon is either served d la Russe or not, accord- 
ing to inclination, both ways being in equally good 
taste, although, as a rule, the joint is served from the 
Ivffd or side-table, while the entrees, game, or poultry 
would be placed on the table before the host and 
hostess. The sweets and fruit, &c., would be placed 
on the table also, as would be wvdne in decanters, 
sherry and claret being the usual wines drunk at lun- 
cheon. Serviettes are indispensable, although from 
reasons of economy many hostesses subject their guests 
to the inoonvenience of doing without tliis most neces- 
sary adjunct to the luncheon- table ; but finger-glasses 
are never used at luncheon. The usual cover, con- 
sisting of tAA’o knives, two forks, one dessert-spoon, 
and three glasses, auz,, a glass for sherry, one for 
claret, and a tumbler; the bread is folded in the 
serviette. (See Chapter entitled “Dinners.”) 

The cover does not include either a table- spoon or 
a fisli-kiiifo and fork, as soup and fish are scldf)rn 
given at luncheon, unless the latter is served in the 
form of dressed fish, or of o, mmjoncme, when it should 
be eaten with an ordinary dinner fork. 

Ill some houses it is the practice for the servants to 
leave the dining-room as soon as they have helped the 
various guests to the joint or joints, and handed round 
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tlie N'-cgotables and the wine. This course is the one 
Uiorc usually adopted as being the most uucoreruo- 
nious moimcr of serving luncheon, in which, ca.so tli,e 
host and hostess would help the guests to the rnlrvr,'^ 
and sweets, or the gentlemen present would offer the 
required assistance; but where the SG.rvants remain in 
the room during the whole of luncheon,- ovorytliing 
would bo handed by tliom to the guests as at a 
dinner-party. Both these plans are cquall}’ fashion- 
able and popular, the latter, ho-R'eYcr, being prin- 
cipally followed where the household is on a large 
scale, and where a certain amount of state is conse- 
quently kept up. 

Luncheon usuallj^ lasts from half to three quarters 
of an hour, during which time the hostess would 
endeavour to render conversation general. 

As at dinner, it is the duty of the hostess to give 
the signal for leaving the room, which she does by 
attracting the attention of the lady of highest rank 
present by means of a smile and bow, rising at the 
same time from her seat. 

The host or the gentleman nearest the door would 
open it for the ladies to pass out, who leave the dining- 
room as fur as possible in the order in which they laui 
entered it, the hostess following last. 

If the host were not present, the geiiilcnuMi wtmld 
then follow the ladies to the drawing-room, hut if the 
contrary were the case, they would romaiu in the 
dining-room a few minutes, when they would rejoin 
the ladies in the drawing-room. 
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It is altogetlier optional on tlie part of the host 
whether he returns or not with his guests to the 
drawing-room, although, if not particularly engaged, 
it is more courteous to do so. 

Tea and cotfee are neur served after luncheon 
either in the drawing-room or dining-room.'"-' The 
guests are not expected to remain longer tlian twenty 
minutes after the adjournment to the drawing-room 
has been made, and a lady would put on her gloves 
or re-adjust her veil on her return to the drawing- 
room after luncheon in an unobtrusive manner. 

Ladies having carriages would previously desire 
their coachman to return for them from three to a 
quarter past three o’clock, and the servant in attend- 
ance would inform each guest of the arrival of her 
carriage. 

If a lady required a cab she would ask the hostess’s 
permission to have one called for her. The guests 
would take their leave of the hostess, and the hostess 
would take her leave of them, in the manner described 
in the Chapter on “ Morning Calls.” 

* We say never, as regards tea, as in some houses an exception is 
made in favour of coflee. It is handed on a salver imuicdiately after 
lanelieoii, and it is not unnsual to offer liqueurs after coffee ; but as a 
general rule neither tea nor coffee is served at this hour. 



CHAPTER XL 


irilE KEOEIVED MAJOSTEE OF PEONOUNCING CERTAIJl 
STJENAMES. 

The inisproniuiciation of certain surnanics falls 
unpleasantly upon tlie educated ear, and argues 
untavourably as to the social position of the oifender. 
Tliere are perhaps two reasons why various surnames 
are so frequently mispronounced, the one being un- 
familiarity with the freak of fashion which governs 
tlie pronunciation of certain well- known names, the 
other being no less a reason than ignorance or want 
of education, and the former naturally is far more 
excusable than is the latter. To sensitive persons the 
hearing a name pronounced very differently to the 
way in which they had themselves but just pro- 
nounced it, and in a tone and manner strongly sug- 
gestive of correction, would be painful in the extreme ; 
while others, on the contrary, are so dense that tlujy 
neither detect their own errors nor observe an implied 
reproof. Persons who are entirely educated through 
tlio eye without reference to the ear, and on whom 
consequently sound has no effect, are content to pro- 
nounce names sis they have been accustomed to hear 
them pronounced, without taking the trouble to ub- 
servG or even to notice how they arc pruiionueed by 
those moving in good society, that is to say, the 
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IiigUj” educated classes. As a rule, •wdion persons are 
In douLt as to tlie correct proniinciatiou of auy ])arti“ 
ciilar name, it would be best to avoid mentiouing it, 
if possible, untO. tlieir doubts are sot at rest by some 
ono better informed tlian tbemselyes. 

J^Taines tliat have a fashionable, or peculiar pronun- 
ciation, or are pronounced otherwise than as they are 
spelt, are but few, and names which it is possible 
wrongly to accent are also not very numerous ; but it 
is surprising how often these names occur in the 
course of conversation, as, for instance, such names 
as “ Marjoribanhs,” of which the correct pronunciation 
is “ Marshhanks,” “Mainwaring” which should he 
pronounced “ Manneriiig,’* “ McLeod ” Avhich should 
he pronounced “ McCloud.” In Molyneux ” the x 
is sounded, and it is pronounced exactly as it is 
spelt, “Molyneux,” the very slight accent being on 
tho last S3dlahle '^neiix.” In “Yaux” the x is also 
sounded. In ‘‘Deverenx,” on the contraiy, the x 
is not sounded, and it is prononcced as “Devercu;” 
the same remark applies to “ Des Yanx,” the x 
being mute also. In “Meux” tbe x takes tho 
sound of s, and it is therefore pronoiincod “ Mews.” 

Ker ” is pronounced as if it were spelt “ Ear ; ” 
it w'ould ho in very had style to pronounce 
it as Cur.” “ Oockburn ” should ho pronounced 

Coburn,” the ck not being sounded at all. Cliol- 
moTidoley,” again, is a stumhling-hlock to the unin- 
itiated, and sliOLild bo pronounced “Clmmloy ami, 
again, “ Cholmclcy ” should also bo pronounced as 

Chumloy.” “ Oowper ” should ho promiiiiiccd 
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“ Couper,” tlie w talcing tlio sound of u. In 
“ Waldegrave” the cle should be dropped, and it 
should be pronounced “"WalgraYc/' a slight accent 
being on the first syllable. That Berkeley ” shoulc 
be pronounced “ Barkley” is too well known to recpiire 
montioiiiiig hero, the Louchm cabmen alone still 
clinging to Berkeley/’ in lieu of the more fasliiori” 
able ‘‘ Barkley.” The same may be said of “ Derby,” 
the e being sounded as a, thus, it should bo ‘'Darby,” 
in speaking of eitlier tbo peer, the plate, or the jfiaco. 
In “ Di]lw3ai ” the wy takes the sound of u, and should 
be pronounced “ Dillun,” the accent being on the first 
syllable. In “Blyth” the tli should bo dropped, 
the first three letters only being sounded, thus, 
“Bly.” “^Lyvcdoii” should be pronounced “Livden.” 
“Pep3\s” should bo pronounced “Popis,” the accent 
on the first syllable. In “ Monson ” the 0 takes the 
sound of u, and it should bo pronounced “ Munson ; ” 
and the same in “ Ponsonby,” which should be pro- 
nounced “Punsonby.” “Blount” should be pronounced 
as “ Blunt,” the 0 being mute. “Brougham ” should 
be pronounced as “Broum,” and not “Brawliam,” 
both as concerns the illustrious statesman and the 
popular carriage that hears his name. “Buchan” 
should be pronounced “Buckan;” “Beauclerk” or 
“Bcauclei’c” should bo pronounced as “Boclu.ro,” the 
accent being on the first syllable. “ Vv^'ernyss ” sliould 
be pronounced “Weems;” Willoughby D’Ercsby” 
should be pronounced “ Willowby D’Ersby ; “ .St. 

John” sliould be pronounced “Sinjin,” as a surname 
or as a Christian name, but not when applied to a 
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locality or a building, it is tlren pronounced as spelt, 
“St. Jolm,” “Montgomerie” or “Montgomery” 
sliould be pronounced “Mungumery,” the accent 
being on the second syllable. In “Elgin” the g is 
hard, and should be pronounced as the g in “give.” 
The g in “Gifihrd” should be pronounced soft, as 
should be also the g in “Nigel.” In “Oonyng- 
ham” the o takes the sound of u, and should be pro- 
nounced “Ounyinghani.” In “Johnstone” the t should 
not be sounded. “ Strachan ” should be pronounced 
“ Strawn ; ” “ Ileathcote ” should be pronounced 
“Hethlmt;” “Hertford” should be pronounced 
“Harford,” the accent being on the first syllable. 
“Seymour,” should be pronounced “Seymer,” the 
accent being on the first syllable. “Abergavenny” 
should be pronounced “ Abergenny,” the “ av ” not 
being sounded. “Beauchamp,” should be pronounced 
“Beacham;” “Bourne” should be pronounced 
“ Burn ; ” “ Bourke ” “ Burk ; ” “ Bury ” should be 
pronounced “Berry.” “ Colquhoun” is a name that 
is a stumbling block to many, and should be pro- 
nounced “Koohoon,” the accent being on the last 
syllable. “Coutts” should be pronounded “Hoots.’’ 
Another formidable name to the uninitiated is 
“ Duchesne,” it should be pronounced “ Dukarn.” 
“Du Plat” should be pronounced “Du Phir;” 
“Eyre” should be pronounced “Air;” “Gower,” 
as fiir ms the surname is concerned, should be pro- 
nounced “ Gor,” but the street of that name still 
retains its original appellation. of “ Gower” with the 
general public. “Geoffrey” should be pronounced 
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“ Jefrey ; ” “ Jervis ” should be pronounced “ Jarvis ; ” 
“ Home ” should he pronounced ‘ ‘ Eimic ; ” “ Knollys ” 
should be pronounced “ Knowls ; ” “Leigh'* should 
be pronounced “ Lee ; “ Menzies ” should bo pro- 

nounced “ Mynges ; ” Macnamara should be pro- 
nounced “ Maenemarar,” the accent being on the 
third syllable. “ McIntosh ” should be pronounced 
“Makintosh;” “Pugh” should be pronounced 
“ Pew ; ” “ Sandys ” should be pronounced “ Sands ; ” 
“St. Clair” should be pronounced as one word 
only, thus, “Sinclair “St. Maur” should be pro- 
nounced also as spelt “St. Maur;” “Yaughan” 
should be pronounced “ Yorn ; ” “ Yillebois ’’ should 
be pronounced “Yealbwor;” “Yilliers” should be 
pronounced “Yillers,” the accent being on the first 
syllable. “Mowbray” should be pronounced “Mo- 
brey,” the accent being on the “ 0 ; ” “ Monokton ” 
should be pronounced “ Munktun,” the accent again 
being on the first syllable. “ Monck ” should also be 
pronounced “ Munk ; ” “ Tyrrwhitt ” should be pro- 
nounced “Tirritt “Layard ” should be pronounced 
“Laird;” “Gillott’Vor “Gillett” is pronounced as 
spelt, the “G” being sounded hard as the “G” in 
Gilbert. “ Tollemache” should be pronounced 
“ Tollniash,” no decided accent being placed on cither 
syllable. “Bowles” should be pronounced “Boles;” 
“Hughes” should be pronounced “Hews;” “'Lefevro” 
should be pronounced “Lefavre;” “Fortesouc” should 
be pronounced as spelt; “Bcaconsfield” should bo 
pronounced “ Beckonsfield “Bethime” should be 
pronounced “Beeton;” “Milnes” shn\ild bo pro- 
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nounced “ iJiIills ; ” “Dakiel ” should bo pronounced 
'' Docal/ ’ the accont on the first syllable. In “ Gorges 
the first G ” is sounded as the “ G-” in “ Gore/'* 
Gough ” should be pronounced “ Golf ; ” “ Cliarteris ” 
should be pronounced “ Charters ; “ Pierropoint 

should be pronounced “ Piorpoint ; ’’ “ Lcconfield 
should be pronounced “ Lekonfield;” ^^Glainis^’ should 
be pronounced “ Glams ; ” “ Geogliegan should be 
pronounced “ Gaygan ; ” “ Ptuthven ” should be pro- 
nounced “Riven.” 

The names of distinguished artists that are open 
to mispronunciation occur far oftencr in conversa- 
tion than do the general run of uncommon surnames^ 
and the follovang names have been more especially 
mispronounced: — “Tadoma” should bo pronounced 
“Tadymar/’ the accent being on the first syllable. 
“Millais” should be pronounced “Millay,” the accont 
being also on the first syllable. “ Calderon ” should 
be pronounced “ Caldron,” and not “ Cauldron.” 
“Ouless” should be pronounced “Ooless,”and not 
“Owless.” “Pildes” should be prononneed “Pylo- 
dcs,” and not “Filldcs.” Such names as those are 
frcf[uently niispronoimccd, and the so doing is f)ftou 
remembered for a length of time, porluips dispro- 
portionate to the ofibneo ; it is oven yet related how 
an illustrious politician alluded in the House of Com- 
mons to the fiimous Pytehley Hounds as the Pitchlcy 
Hounds, and how this was received with much laugh- 
ter, and how the joke is still remembered against him 
TJiore are also other celebrated hunts and hunting 
quarters of whioli the names arc open to considerublo 
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misproiinnciatioii, siicli as ‘^Eicoster/’ wliicli sliould 
be })ronoimced ‘‘Bister/’ a sliglit accent on tlie first 
syllable. “Cirencester” sliould be pronounced “ Gis- 
ister,” a sliglit accent being also placed on the first 
S3'lliiblo. Then again^ “Belvoir” should be pronounced 
“Bever;” and “ Pontefract,” “ Pomfret.” 

As to placing the accent on the \\n’ong syllabic in 
the pronouncing of names it re(][uires but little thought 
to avoid making this mistake, a popnlar error being 
that of placing the accent upon the last syllahle of a 
namej \Yhere, as in a name of two syllables, the 
accent should invariably be placed upon the first, 
and the second syllable should be, as it were, 
slightly abbreviated or slightly altered — thus, in 
“Harcourt,” the accent is on the first syllable, and 
the name should he pronounced as if it wore spelt 
“Harkut.” But there are some exceptions to this 
rule, as, for instance, in names such as “Burnett” 
“Burdett,” “Kennaird,” and “Konnard,” “Parnell,” 
“Tremayne,” &c., in all of which the last syllable, 
and not the first, should he accented. 

In names of three syllables the error usually consists 
in placing the accent upon the last syllable, whereas 
the accGut should ho placed upon the second si/Uahle ia 
names such as “ Tredegar,” “ Breadahbaiic,” “ Ohm- 
riofia-do,” &e.” In “ Trafalgar,” however, th.o accent 
should he in the third syllable, thus “ Trafiilgarb” 
There are occasional exceptions to tins rule, and tlu 
few names given in this chapter, both as regards their 
pronunciation and accentuation, will ser'»'e as a usciul 
guide in the pronunciation of uncommon nameSs 



CHAPTER XII. 


PEEIODS OF MOURNING. 

The qittjstioH as to Eow soon persons in mourning 
slioiild or slioiild not re-enter societj’- is in some 
measure an open one ; altliougk as regards veiy near 
relatives the regulation period of seclusion is rigidly 
adhered to, yet in the case of more distant relatives 
this rule is greatly modified and governed by indi- 
vidual feeling, although any marked breach of the 
etiquette usually observed by persons in mourning 
would naturally provoke unfavourable comment. 

Complimentary mourning by no moans necessitates 
seclusion; Court mouriiirjg when enjoined is impera- 
tive, the orders respecting which are minutely given 
from the Lord Cluanberlain’s office and published in 
tlio official G azette ; hut these orders only apply to 
persons connected with the Court, or to persons 
iitlending drawing-rooms, levees, courts, state halls, 
state concerts, &c. ’When the order for general 
mourning is given on the death of any memher of the 
royal family the order applies, to all, although it is 
optional whether the general puhEo comply with it or 

mot.,'"'. 
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When persons in mourning desire to enter again 
into society they would leave cards on their friends 
and acquaintances as an intimation that they are 
equal to the paying and receiving calls, in any 
case where cards of inquiry have been left, which 
means the words ‘‘to inquire” being written on the 
top or right-hand corner of the usual visiting card. 
These cards would be returned by cards with“ Thanks 
for kind inquiries ” written upon them ; but if cards 
of inquiry had not been left, then the usual visiting 
card would be left only (see chapter on Leaving Cards). 
Until this intimation has been given, society would 
not venture to intrude upon the seclusion of those in 
mourning. 

The usual period of mourning would be, for a first 
cousin, sis weeks (three in mourning and throe in 
half- mourning) ; but mourning for a second cousin 
would be for three weeks; for a nephew or niece, 
it Avonld be for three months. But the mourning 
for these relatives does not — after the funeral has 
taken place — ^necessitate persons secluding thcmselres 
from society, and they therefore go out as usual. 

The period of mourning for an annt or iinclo would 
bo of thi’ce months duration, but in this case a fort- 
iiiglit at least would elapse before “going out” would 
be resumed; for great aunts or uncles two moiitlis is 
the usual period of mourning; for second cousins and 
distant connections three weeks mourning is usual ; for 
brothers or sisters six months is tho prcscril)od period 
for mounhug, during the first two months of which the 
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mourners are not expected to enter into society. Tlie 
mourning for a grandfailior or grEindmotlier would bo 
nine monlliSj and the seclusion from society would 
average two moiitlis. Tlio mourning of cliildreii for 
parents or of parents for tbeir cliildren varies con- 
siderably according to individual feeling, some ex- 
tending the period to cigbtecn months, others limiting 
it to twelve-, and others agaiii shortening the period 
to only six months ; hut of the three periods twelve 
months is the period more usually followed. A parent 
or child in mourning would certainly not enter into 
society under three months at least, whilst others 
would not think of doing so under six months. 

Wives Would mourn for the relatives of their hus- 
bands j)reciscly as they would for their own, as 'would 
husbands for the relatives of - their wives. A widow 
would wear mourning for her husband two years, and 
would not enter into society under at least twelve 
months. Widowers would wear mourning for the 
same period, hut would go into society at a mncli 
earlier date, the received rule being for gontlemon in 
all cases of mourning for relatives, to go into society 
very much sooner than is customary with ladies. 

In all periods of mourning here mcntioiujd the 
porind of lialf-moiiniing is included, and this period 
usually occupies onc-lhird of the whole. 

runcral cards are ncm' sent on tlic death of a 
relative ; it would ho considered a solecism -wore it to 
he done. Wreaths of are very generally 

sent by relatives and friends to a house of mourning 
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proYious to tlie funeral, as are %yreatlis of YUiite 
flowciT- : it is also tlie fashion for the ladies of the 
family to attend the funeral of a rclatiNn if disposed 
to do so, in which case tlicy would wear their usual 
mourning attire, and that only; they would also 
follow in their own private carriages in place of the 
ordinary mourning coach. The long silk scarves and 
hat hands formerly , worn hy gentlemen are also no 
longer ill vogue. 

Servants are usually put in mourning for heads of 
families only, in which case they would wear nioiirn- 
ing as long as do the meiiibors of the family ; this 
rule applies to servants in as well as out of hvery. 



OHAPTEE XIII. 


“hunting and shooting.*^ 

A KNOWLEDGE of sporting matters and sporting 
terms, and the etiquette observed by sportsmen, can- 
not be arrived at by intuition, neither can it bo ac- 
quired from “books” only, but rather by association 
with those thoroughly conversant with the subject, 
and with whom “ sport ” has formed part of their 
education, so to speak ; persons unversed in matters 
appertaining to “ country life ” and “ country sports,” 
“ town bred,” and who have had little or no oppor- 
tunity of acquiring a knowledge of the subject from 
personal experience, can hardly fail to commit many 
and various mistakes when brought into contact with 
sportsmen and their sports ; still, a few cursory Lints 
may be acceptable to the unihitiated, as for instance, 
A sportsman would at once dub a man a “ thorough 
coclGiey ” were he to term the hounds when out hunt- 
ing “the dogs,” and ho would even smile contemptu- 
ously at a lady’s ignorance were she to call one of a 
pack of foxliomids “a dog.” It would also appear 
hinghahie in the eyes of a sportsman were a gentle- 
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man or lady to speak of a fox’s “bmsli ” as a 
tail,” and in hunting circles it would he considered 
worse than a solecism, it would amount to a crime in 
the social code were a gentleman to shoot a fox in 
mistake for a hare, a mistake which inexperienced 
sportsmen have been known to perpetrate. To head a 
fox or to holloa at a fox would also be prmt in 

the eyes of the master of the hounds as in those of the 
field. 

A man would not ask his friend if he had had 
“ a good day’s hunting,” but whedhei’ he liad had 
a good run;” or he would ask him where did 
you find ? ” and he wwld use other expressions of 
a like character, carefully avoiding ^ the use of un- 
sportsmanlike terms when conversing on this partioular 
topic. 

It would be a breach of etiquette were a lad^ to go 
to a hunt breakfast at the house of a country gentle- 
man if she were not acquainted with the family, 
unless she were taken to the house hy a mutual 
acquaintance. But a// gentlemen riding to hounds, 
whether strangers to the host or not, have the privi- 
lege of entering any house whore a hunt hreakl'ast is 
given, and partaking of the liospitLility offered ; the 
breakfast, which partakes of the character of a cold 
collation, with the addition of liqueurs, ale, &c., is 
usually laid out in the dining room, and no ceremony 
whatever is observed ; the gentlemen come and go at 
their pleasure. The mistress of the house does n(>t as- 
a rule preside at a hunt breakfast, but receives her 
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fiionds in tlxc drawing-room ; and the ladies of her 
acquaintance attending the meet, either riding or 
driving, would on their arrival make their way to the 
drawing-room without entering the dining-room, 
where refreshments would he offered them ; and any 
gentleman acquainted with the mistress of the house 
where the breakfast was given, would be expected to 
pay his respects to her in the drawing-room for a few 
minutes before lea, ving the house. 

A gentleman acquainted wdth the hostess would 
on no account do so unless introduced to her by some 
mutual friend. 

Strangers — men going down into a county for a few 
days’ hunting,— -usually hunt in a blade coat, as it is 
not incumbent uj)on them by any means to wear 
“pink.” The members of the hunt wear pink as a 
matter of course, but it is considered better taste for a 
stranger to wear a black coat than to appear in a nuOi 
very mio, unspecked red one. 

The eticiuette observed by sportsmen with regard to 
shooting is very strict, and there are certain rules in 
respect to this sport which a man naturally makes 
himself acquainted with, heforo attempting to cngiigo 
in it in company wdih other sportsmen. Many good 
stories arc told of inexperienced sportsmen who, rely- 
ing on a .superlieial knowledge of the subject, manage 
to commit many ludicrous blunders. For instance, 
tlioy oftencr than not violate one of the first rules of 
sho(jting, that of “ never pointing the gun at any one ” 
when out shouting, neither at sportsmen, keepers, or 
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dogs, ill illustration of i?liicii a story is current of a 
gontieman -iyIio, when liis bird rose, sloAvly and de- 
liberately pointed his gun at each man as he stood in 
lino, rendering it a matter of uncertainty and suspeiiso 
as to Ydiich of the party he intended to shoot, and 
who, when sharply iiiterrogatod as to what he nieanl 
to do, calmly replied ''that he was follmving liis bird.” 

"The dog,” again, is a great stumbling block to the 
inexporicncod " gun.” He usually insists on bewilder- 
ing him -with a multiplicity of words and directions, 
using a different expression each time he speaks to 
him, although conveying the same order, regardless of 
the fact that the fewer the words addressed to the dog 
the better. Thus, the inexpcriGiiccd sportsman usually 
exclaims " Go and find,” " There’s a good dog,” “ Tind 
it, sir, find it,” "Hie, find,” "There’s a good 
fcllo'w,” "Good dog,” "Whore is it?” all this in a 
breath, and with grovnng excitement, confusing and 
bewildering the dog, and exasperating his follow 
sportsmen, who, hy one word addressed to the dog 
such as "Hie,” " Seek,” ^or “ Steady,” cause him at 
once to imderstand his duty ; as a sportsman uses bat 
Qiic expression to indicate each particular duty re- 
exuired of the dog. Again, the inexperienced spuiis- 
man enrages his party by exclaiming when the dog is 
rerjuired to fall beliind, "Como hero, sir,” "Como 
hero,” "Lack,” "There’s a good dog,” "Go Ijcldud, 
sir,” " Come back, old fellow,” instead of usiiig cue 
short word of command such as " llcuil.” 

Hogs properly trained — and no sportsman wuuIJ 
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take out one tliat was not — tlioronglily understand the 
short word of command giyen ; a dog’s memory is so 
retentive that he never forgets a word he has been 
taught or the application of it, although he may not 
have heard it for half-a-dozen years. 

Numberless good stories are told in print and out 
of it, of the ignorance displayed by embryo sportsmen 
apropos of dogs, such as the following. A sportsman 
of this calibre on being told by his host tliat if he 
tbllowcd the dog— a well-trained pointer— he would 
bo safe to have a good day’s sport, did so literally, and 
hunted him from field to field, and when at last ho 
came up with him when on a point ” dealt him a 
smart blow to drive him onwards, exclaiming, '‘I 
have tired you out at last, have I !” 

It is difficult to make a would-be sportsman com- 
prehend the strict etiquette maintained between the 
ovmers of manors, that is to say, he would think 
nothing of crossing the boundary of his host’s manor 
if ho felt inclined to foUow a bird or hare he had 
wounded, gun in handT oblivious of the fact that, in 
the first place, the greatest punctiliousness is observed 
between gentlemen in the matter of trespassing on 
each other’s land when out shooting ; and unless the 
greatest intimacy existed, a sportsman would hardly 
venture to pick up his dead bird if it had fallen on a 
neighbour’s manor, and lie would on no account look 
for a wounded bird, but for a dead one only. In tbo 
second place he would carefully observe the rule of 
loiiA'ing his gun on his own side of the boundary, and 
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would certainly not carry it witK him on to liis neigh- 
bour’s land. These are points that strangers invited 
for a few days’ shooting very often fall foul of, creating 
thereby much unpleasantness for their hosts through 
their ignorance and inexperience. 

"When a London man is invited to join a shooting 
party, it would not he necessary for him to take a 
loader with him, as his host would find a man to per- 
form that office for him, unless he had a servant with 
him capable of performing that duty ; but if he were 
residing in the country he would, as a matter of course, 
take liis loader with him when asked to join a shoot- 
ing party, and in both cases he would shoot with two 
guns, as to shoot with one gun only causes a vexatious 
delay, more especially if the one gun should happen 
to be a muzzle loader, for nothing is more irritating 
to a party of sportsmen than to be kept waiting while 
the one muzzle-loader is being loaded, they themselves 
using breech loaders. 

Another cause of offence to sportsmen is for a man 
to be “ noisy ” when out shooting, that is to say, to 
be ^‘loudly talkative,” or boisterously merry, or given 
to indulge in exclamations when a bird rises or when 
a bird is missed; your true sportsman maintains a 
strict silence. 

A man “ looks ” for his hare or " picks up ” his 
hare, he does not “ track ” it unless it wore shot and 
lost in the snow, while to “ trap ” a hare would be an 
offence only committed by a poacher, and scarcely hy a 
gentleman on his. own land or on that of anyone else. 
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There are namherless other points relating to field 
sports wherein the “ inexpcricncod sportsman ” is apt 
to give offence, hut which would take up too much 
space to enter into in a work of this description. 
Therefore, hut a few of the most prominent errors 
have been here alluded to. The fees or tips, to the 
gamekeepers, yary from £1 to £ 5 , according to the 
number of days’ shooting enjoyed or the extent of 
the bag. For one day’s partridge shooting, the tip to 
the head gamekeeper would be a soycreign ; for a 
good day’s pheasant shooting, as much as two 
sovereigns would probably be given, A man who 
does not tip or fee up to this mark is not likely to 
find himself too well placed in a battue. 



CHAPTER Xiy. 

‘'^WALKING AND DRIVING.’* 

On tlie subject of walking and drmng tliere is but 
little to be said, for the simple reason that the time 
thus passed in. the open air is usually passed by per- 
sons in the company of members of their own families. 
The usual fashionable hour for walking, both in the 
metropolis and at watering-places or seaside towns, is 
from twelve to t^vo o’clock, the afternoon being the 
fashionable time for going out driving ; but persons 
not possessing carriages \vould, of course, walk in the 
afternoon also, the hours for afternoon walking rang- 
ing from three o’clock to half-past four in the winter, 
and from three to six o’clock in the summer. In the 
height of the London season, ladies would, however, 
avoid, as far as practicable, the crowded thorough- 
fares, and confine their wmlks to the parks only. 

Married ladies can, if they please, walk out, un- 
accompanied or unattended, but they would not do so 
in places of 2)ublic resort, such as the park in toNvn or 
the promenades of fashionable watering-places; but 
married ladies, especially if they are young married 
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ladies, usually prefer tlie society of anotlier lady, or 
eveu that of a child, not so much perhaps for propriety 
as for companionship ; as to walk alone, either in town 
or fashionable watering-places, always renders a lady 
more or less conspicuous, especially if she he attractive 
and well dressed. 

A young lady would not walk by herself, but would 
bo accompanied either by a relative or governes , or, 
failing these, she would be attended by a lady’s-maid. 
Some young ladies rather aspire to the unconven- 
tionalism of walking by themselves, although the 
doing so is by no means in good taste. 

By these restrictions is meant the walldng in places 
of general resort, public thoroughfares, and fashionable 
promenades; as in the secluded neighbourhoods of 
towns, suburban towns, and watering-places, young 
ladies could with propriety pass from house to hoTise 
of their friends or relatives •who might reside in the 
near vicinity of their homes, unaccompanied and 
unattended. 

As regards the recognition of friends or acquaint- 
ances, it is the privilege of a lady to ttilce the initiative, 
by being the first to bow ; a gentleman would not, as 
a rule, raise his hat to a lady until she had accorded 
him this mark of recognition, although the act of Low- 
ing is a simultaneous action on the part of Loth lady 
and gentleman, as a lady would hardly bestow a bow 
upon a gentleman not prepared to return it. It 
has of late become the fashion amongst some ladies 
to nod rather tlian how to their male acquaintances. 
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makmg a sliort decisive moYemciit of tlio lioai mly, 
instead of gracefully bending tbe neck ; but the nod is 
not in siicli good taste as is the more feminine boY'. 

A gentleman returning the bow of a lady with, 
whom he is but slightly acquainted would do so 
wdtli a deferential air, hut very sliglitly raising hu 
hat from his head ; but if he were an intimate ac- 
qiuiiiitance or friend, he would raise his hat with far 
mode freedom of action, thus consequently raising his 
hat considerably higher ; for a gentleman to bow other- 
wise warald be to appear cither too cmjn'c&se or too 
distant. 

In France and on the Continent generally, the rule 
of bowing is reversed, and the gentleman is the first 
to how to the lady, instead of the lady to the gentle- 
man. 

Between ladies hut slightly acquainted, the lady of 
the highest rank would he the first to how to the 
other ; between ladies of equal rank it would be im- 
material which of the two bowed first. A lady would 
not how to any one, either lady or gentleman — 
althongh she might happen to know them very well 
by sight through having frequently seen them in the 
company of her friends — unless she had Ijeeii intro- 
duced to them. A lady would how to a gontlemau, 
either a friend or acquaintance, wmre ho wmlking with, 
either a lady or gentleman, with whom she miglit ho 
unacquainted. 

Gfontlemcn do not raise their hats in recognition of 
each other, hut simply nod ; but ‘Wtirc one gciiitleman 
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to meet anotlicr — a friencl of Lis — walking witii a 
lady, or ladies, with ■whom he himself was unae- 
qaaiiitcd, lio would then raise his hat to his friend in 
place of nodding to him, this would he done in com- 
pliment to the presence of the lady or ladies, but not 
bo in any way intended as a bow to her or them, as 
a gcntloman cannot bow to a lady -with vYlioin ho is 
unacquainted. 

Int]’(.)diictIon.s out of doors are rather a matter of 
inclination than not, save under certain circumstances . 
as, for instance, if a lady were walking with another 
lady to whom she was on a visit, she would introduce 
any friends of hors, whom she might happen to meet, 
to her hostess, and her hostess would do like-Ti’iso to 
her guest, if time and opportunity otferod for so doing ; 
but if any reason existed for not making an intro- 
duction on the part of either lady, it would be ex- 
plained wdien they were alone again. As for cither of 
the ladies to exclude the other from the conversation 
would bo considered discourteous ; but ■^’'ere one lady 
to meet another lady, and they were to bo subsequently 
joined by other ladie.s, introductions would not bo 
madii by any or either of tlic ladies, unless they had 
any particular wish for so doing. A lady, as a rule, 
would not introduco gentlemen to each other nnlcss ono 
of them were lu'r lajst, when she would proh.aLly do ,«o. 

At -wa-dering-placcs, and at all puhlio promcuadi.-s, 
it is usual for gentlemen to join ladies with -whom 
they arc acepiaiutod, and to walk -with them fur a 
short time. Ladies and gentlemen, whether related 
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or not, never walk arm-in-arm, iiiiles.-s tlie lady were 
an elderly one, or required support. 

The usual liour for driving in tlic summer is from 
four o’clock to seven, and in tlic -winter from tlirce 
o’clock to five, or even a little earlier. Ladies driviiig 
tliernselvos, in eitlier. a victoria or a pony cariiago, 
■would drive in the morning or afternoon, according 
to clioico, although the morning hours from twelve 
o’clock to two are the most fasliioiiahle hours. In 
town or at watering-places ladies would not drive un- 
attended by a groom, neither would they ride in town 
unattended hy a groom, nnless accompanied hy a male 
relative, when a groom’s attendance might be dis- 
pensed with. A gentleman would always ride on the 
off or right-hand side of a lady. In the country, ladies 
frequently ride out alone when they are particularly 
good horsewomen, hut ladles would not ride to hounds 
unaccompanied or unattended. 

In driving in an open or close carriage no particular 
place is reserved for the owner of the carriage when 
accompanied by her friends. A guest or guests would 
always enter the carriage before the hostess ; wore 
there two guests present, and cither of tlieni were a 
young lady, she would naturally seat herself with bor 
back to the horses, leaving the Lvo mfirried ladies to 
occupy the opposite seat; but this w'oiild he a'mfitter 
of courtesy on her part, and not of etiquette. A 
gentleman would sit with his hack to the horses if a 
second lady wore present ; a geutloman also would be 
the first to descend from the carriage, with a vie-w to 
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assisting tlio nidics to alight, ’whether ho purposed re» 
entering it or not. As a rule, the hostess would 
descend after her guest, and not before her, unless it 
were inore convenient to do otherwise, when she would 
inalco some polite remark before alighting ; but if a 
lady were merely calling on an acquaintance to take 
lier for a drive, she would not descend from her 
carringe fur the purpose of aUow'ing her to enter it 
before her. 

Cockades are only worn by servants in livery, and 
then only by the servants of those persons ’who belong 
to the army or navy, or who hold Her Majesty’s 
commission in the militia and volunteer forces, or as 
lord-lieutenants or deputy-lieutenants; in fact those 
connected with the military and naval defence of the 
country. Retainers of the Crown are entitled to its 
use as a badge of the reigning dynasty; although 
there is no duly sanctioned authority or regulation 
that defines who are entitled to “ mount the cockade,” 
and consequently it is difficult to state the law which 
^p)vcrns it, thus of late years the privilege of “mounting 
cockade ” has been greatly abused. 
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